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EMANATIONS 



Films of fantasy and imagin- 
ation have gone through some 
heavy changes in the last decade. 
What once sparked a theatrefull 
of screams now only launches 
laughter. The bizarre of yester- 
day has, in many cases, become 
the banal of today as horror- 
hardened audiences become desen- 
sitized to almost any manifesta- 
tion of evi 1 . 

Still, there occasionally 
emerges a bit of cinematic inven- 
tion that succeeds in assaulting 
even the most shock - satiated 
senses. THE EXORCIST is such a 
film. Or, rather, such a phenom- 
enon. Certainly no mere film 
could create such a furor, The 
public has exalted it, the Acad- 
emy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences has ignored it and fans, 
well, fans are somewhat divided. 
Most, it would seem, have been 
suitably impressed. It is not 
often that a picture has such a 
powerful emotional effect even 
upon that small segment of the 
audience who habitually view 
horror movies. Comparisons with 
2001 were quick to surface and 
some fans hoped, however much 
against hope, that THE EXORCIST 
would usher the genre through the 
ticket-taker of respectability. 

There are some fans, though, 
who were not so impressed. Ap- 
palled, disgusted or outraged 
might be more accurate descrip- 
tions of the feelings involved. 
Some seem to think the film an 
elaborate put-on or, in terms of 
results, a rip-off. A few think 
it reprehensible. And dangerous. 

Although every fantasy film 
publication extant has (or will 
soon have) turned its attention 
to THE EXORCIST, we could hardly 
resist the temptation of explor- 
ing the phenomenon in our own 
fashion. First, Ron Borst offers 
a very personal account of how he 
was effected by the picture. Then 
David MacDowall provides an al- 
ternative viewpoint. To put it 
all in perspective, let me say 
that the two articles were writ- 
ten independently, without con- 
sultation on the part of the 
authors. David's was completed 
prior to the release of the new 


Bantam paperback, william Peter 
Blatty on the EXORCIST, from 
Novel to Film, 

THE GOLDEN VOYAGE OF SINBAD, 
a long-awaited adventure featur- 
ing the stop-motion wizardry of 
Ray Harryhausen, represents 
screen entertainment diametrical- 
ly opposed to THE EXORCIST, yet 
no less fascinating in etiology, 
From the earliest announcements 
it was evident that GOLDEN VOYAGE 
would occupy a strategic position 
in the history of the fantasy 
film. 

When a shooting script calls 
for a creature from prehistory, 
mythology or the depths of the 
writer's psyche, three dimension- 
al animation is unsurpassed in 
lending reality to the illusion. 
It is also unsurpassed in cost 
and production time, a fact which 
has deterred most producers, even 
those who understand it, from 
making much of it. 

The fate of this art dangled 
precariously on the edge of obso- 
lescence for a number of years 
and for a time it looked as 
though the television commercial 
would be its sole media outlet. 
A lot of future hopes and dreams 
for the animation film was in- 
vested in GOLDEN VOYAGE and, 
while it is still too early for 
any definite statements, it would 
seem as though the cause is on 
its way to vindication. Still 
awaiting release in many parts of 
the country, GOLDEN VOYAGE has 
passed the acid test at the box 
office. Columbia Pictures, quite 
thriTled with its success, has 
a 1 ready approached Charles 
Schneer and requested that he 
begin work on the next project. 
Rumor has it that they would want 
the new film to be in 3-D, altho 
that would present several new 
technical problems. There is no 
word, as of this writing, con- 
cerning Mr. Harryhausen ' s reac- 
tion. 

The rest of the current 
issue reflects our policy of at- 
tempting to balance contemporary 
genre coverage with examinations 
of past efforts. 


Frank Dello Stritto dissects 
some of the allegorical implica- 
tions of a most interesting and 
controversial picture, ISLAND OF 
LOST SOULS; Paul Jensen reports 
on his visit to the set of the 
most extravagant Amicus film to 
date, THE LAND THAT TIME FORGOT; 
Mark and Susan McGee’s brief 
chats with John Agar, Richard 
Carlson and Jeff Morrow are more 
entertaining than informative, 
as actors who have appeared in 
fantasy films, especially as con- 
tract players, don't always have 
strong convictions about the 
genre; and Paul Mandell gives us 
a look at the career of John P. 
Fulton, a man responsible for so 
many cinema miracles from invis- 
ible men to burning bushes. 

Several columns appear in 
this issue which we hope you will 
find of more than passing inter- 
est. "Film Fans and Fandom" will 
be a forum for articles about 
fandom itself, and the people 
(you and I) who comprise it. Don 
Willis' "Cinema Bookshelf" will 
bring you reviews of interesting 
books and publications as well as 
related pieces concerning film 
checklists and rare movies. 

Please remember that we need 
feedback from each of you if we 
hope to survive. As a fanzine, 
PHOTON is dependent on its read- 
ership for financial support, 
criticism and comments. It is so 
often disappointing to see so 
very few letters of comment on an 
issue that was distributed to 
many thousands of fans. Won't you 
please take a moment to put your 
thoughts about this issue ( and 
ideas for future issues) down on 
paper? 

Next issue, we hope to bring 
you an exciting feature on CURSE 
OF THE DEMON, among a few sur- 
prises. 
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FRANK DELLO STRITTO was born 
in Hoboken, New Jersey in 1950 
and has lived in that city for 
most of his life. He received a 
bachelors degree in physics and a 
masters In ocean engineering from 
Stevens Institute of Technology. 
He Is currently studying toward a 
Ph . D . 


Frank's Interest In films 
developed at a rather late age 
(17. quite late for most 
film enthusiasts), and his fas- 
cination soon settled on Bela 


Lugosi and 
more of a 
aes thete , 
history of 
so much mo 
ca te th an 
te rns 


horror films. Always 
h i s to r i an than a film 
Frank comments: "The 
the horror film is 
•e cohesive and intri- 
the histories of wes- 
ind other genres. 


I'm endlessly fascinated by 
interactions between the artists 
and studios who made the filmsj 
by the personalities of both the 
filmakers and the characters they 
created." 

For several years, Frank has 
devoted great effort to the life 
of Bela Lugosi. He has researched 
in most of the cities Lugosi vis- 
ited, digging up old interviews 
and press reports. Also, he has 

reviewed a good many official 

documents that Lugosi submitted 
during his life (marriage papers, 
licenses, etc.). "I'm not a 

gossip-monger," says Frank, "the 
intimate details are none of my 
business. However, Lugosi's life 

is a tragic, rambling saga which 
touches on many meaningful points. 
I want to know what forces drove 
him. How much did his own short- 
comings contribute to his sad 
end? How much was he ruined by 
matters beyond his control? The 
enigmas of his life, and his 
career in films, make him one of 
the most interesting figures in 
all of film h i s to ry . " 

["Island of Lost Souls"] 


DAVID MacDOWALL 
Borhamwood, Herts, 
balmy spring of 1 9A5 . 
first film at age 4 
quite recovered from 
i en ce . 


during the 
He saw his 
and never 
the exper- 


\n 1950, 
United States, 
accoun t for hi 
phrenic persona 
a t the Arne r i can 
a t I c Arts, then 
ca ree r in va r i 
pe rf o rm i ng and 
Th i s emb raced wo 
mate t hea t re ; w 
on television, 
a major motion 
a t i on . 


he moved to the 
which may somehow 
s rather s ch i zo- 
lity. He studied 
Academy of Dram- 
embarked upon a 
ous areas of the 
record i n g arts, 
rk in the 1 eg i 1 1 - 
1th Me rv Griffin, 
and employment by 
picture co r po r- 


He has collaborated with lu- 
minaries of the cinema scene on 
ventures including a book about 
horror movies, and several screen 
plays. Interspersed with all this 
activity, he has traveled the 
world insearch of adventure. His 
main source of recreational stim- 
ulation during the past quarter- 
century has been in viewing 
flicks--many of them with a fan- 
tastical orientation. 

He is currently living In 
New York City, "between engage- 
ments," and could use any lawful 
assistance. Lacking a recent 
photograph, he has resisted the 
age-old fannish temptation to 
offer his regrets due to radia- 



tion scars. 

["THE EXORCIST"] 


PAUL R, MANDELL was born In 
New York City in 1947 and became 
Intrigued with motion picture 
techniques and fantastic films 
early in childhood. He was weaned 
on the creature cycle of the 50's 
with a little help from FJA and 
his magazine (he goes back to the 
formative days of FM #1). His in- 
terest In visual effects and 
their important contribution to 
film fantasy solidified in his 
early teens, and It. was at that 
point that he began to seriously 
study the procedures for making 
men invisible and allowing stop- 
motion dinosaurs to rule the 
earth. O'Brien, Harryhausen and 
Fulton became his prime figures 
of interest. Having had filmaking 
experience In addition to a flair 
for writing, he decided to chan- 
nel his enthusiasm into critiques 
and analyses of what made these 
pictures tick and the reasons be- 
hind the i r intrigue. 

He holds a degree In Fine 
Arts and has begun working for 
the masters in cinema studies at 
New York University. During the 
summer of '73, he created the 
animated titles and film sequen- 
ces for an NBC pilot, THE NUTS 
AND BOLTS OF MUSIC, which employ- 
ed an interesting variety of 
Chromakey visual effects. On the 
basis of this issue's article on 
John P. Fulton, Paul was given a 
grant to do a research project 
with effects cinematographer 



David S. Horsley for the archives 
of the American Film Institute. 
He Is presently in the process of 
compiling interviews and data for 
an in-depth, behind-the-scenes 
account tentatively titled. The 
Universal Piotures Fantasy 
Factory. 

["John P. Fulton"] 


MARK McGEE has been interes- 
ted in fantasy and horror movies 
ever since he saw his first (TAR- 
ANTULA) when he was eight. He was 
instrumental in creating the 
current interest in stop-motion 
animation effects through his 
articles In Ace Mask's Vampire's 
Crypt--a fanzine that folded im- 
mediately after Mark became as- 
sociate editor--and by organizing 



The Ray Harryhausen Appreciation 
Club, which disbanded shortly 
after Mark saw JASON AND THE 
ARGONAUTS. (Mark's own ideas of 
becoming an animator were dis- 
banded shortly after viewing his 
first experimental films.) With a 
completely erroneous opinion of 
his own importance, Mark turned 
his efforts to writing where, 
despite his caustic and arrogant 
remarks concerning other movies 
of the genre, he added to the en- 
ormous list of sci-fi & horror 
bombs by writing and co-directing 
EQUINOX. Mark fled to the Army 
where he proved completely Inept 
in Army Intelligence. Returning 
to civilian life, Mark teemed up 
with his long-time friend, R. J. 
Robertson, and together they have 
written a series of fantasy re- 
lated movie scripts, none of 
which have sold. An effort to 
"sell out" proved disastrous when 
even AlP couldn't feign interest 
in their black - exploitation 
screenplay. Referred to by his 
friends as Mark McGuffIn or Mark 
McMovies, you'll now find him ex- 
actly where he belongs, trapped 
among the pages of PHOTON. 

["The Monster Fighters"! 


SUSAN McGEE is an English 
literature ma Jo r /Arne r i can history 
minor who has been a fan of fan- 
tastic films since she was Intro- 
duced to the genre 10 years ago. 
Aside from her scholastic back- 
ground, she is also schooled In 
photography and the arts, and 
knowledgeable about many areas of 
filmaking, a 1 tho she has never 
aspired to a cereer in the Indus- 
try. 

A resident of Arcadia (a 
suburb of Los An ge i es ) Ca 1 I f o rn i a , 
Susan has been Involved In numer- 


n I ng 


local 
i th 
she 


film projects (begln- 
the original EQU 1 NOX) 
has served in various 


She 


memb e r of t 
California Scholarship Federati 
and has placed In statewide mus 
competitions. Currently, she h 
been training toward a career 
banking, and eventually plans 
go Into management in intern 
1 1 ona I banking, 

["The Monster Fighters"] 
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FANTHSy FILM FLASHES 



crrtical reaction ten years ago, stars with Carolyn Brandt 
in both movies. Ron Haydock, former editor of the 
years-defunct Fantastic Monsters of the Films magazine, 
appears with Steckler in SUPERCOOL 

Strangeways Inc. has a property titled DESADE 
LIVES, by Ardelle Sheridan, Jon Voight has been 
considered for a possible topliner, Johnson-Pearson 
Productions wrapped up THE DEVIL AND LEROY 
BASSETT, a western which possibly includes supernatural 
elements. Recent completed features from Cine-Fund, 
Incorporated are the scific THE DOOMSDAY MACHINE; 
1,000,000 A.D., a prehistoric item starring John 
Carradine; and THE SPECTRE OF EDGAR ALLEN POE, 
with Robert Walker and Cesar Romero. When, 
incidentally, will filmmakers learn to spell Poe's name 
correctly? It’s "Allan," not "Allen." 

Richard Brooks is associated with the property 
FLOWERS OF EVIL. Cine-art Productions of New York 
own the film rights to the scific novel, THE FORTEC 
CONSPIRACY. Bill Thomas will be the producer of 
FREAKOUT (formerly THE UNHOLY ONE) for director 
John Bushelman. C. V. D. Studios of Denver, Colorado 
was scheduled to film the clairvoyance tale FUTURES, 
written by Sam Newman and Seeleg Lester. 

The late J. R. R. Tolkien’s THE HOBBIT was in 
production as an animated feature from producer Arthur 
Rankin, Jr. and director Jules Bass. HOUSE ON SKULL 
MOUNTAIN, black-oriented horror film from the new 
Chocolate Chip Productions outfit, was shot in Atlanta 
and around locations in Georgia. 

Colorado selected as the setting for JACK THE 
RIPPER GOES WEST, a project of Richmond Film 
Productions (West) and Shalake Enterprises. Item is not to 
be confused with Bryanston Pictures' completed horror 
western, A KNIFE FOR THE LADIES, with Jack Elam, 
despite the fact that early ads for the latter proclaimed 
"An American 'Jack the Ripper’ Brought Terror on the 
Old West." Bryanston has yet another murderous plot on 
tap, this one titled simply KNIFE. 

Producer Hunt Bromberg, Jr., of the recent 
Universal television special, FRANKENSTEIN; THE 
TRUE STORY, owns another horror script THE LADY 
FROM THE LAND OF THE DEAD. 

Playboy Productions plans a remake of H. G. Wells’ 
THE MAN WHO COULD WORK MIRACLES. Zev 
Bufman is scheduled to produce, with actor Roger Lewis. 
The first version, a British film, was lensed in 1935, 

Pantheon Pictures and Continental Films finished 
THE NAKED KILL. Sandra (Jarey stars. The production 
company of CHILDREN SHOULDNT PLAY WITH 
DEAD THINGS, an 380,000 cheapie which was a big 
boxoffice success in some areas, will put more money 
(3200,000) into THE NIGHT ANDY CAME HOME, 
another weird horror item. 

Barrister Productions, which completed the scific 
PEOPLE TOYS (from the Sean MacGregor story), has 
THE UGLIEST WOMAN ALIVE and WHATEVER 
HAPPENED TO WHAT'S HER FACE? on their 
production chart. Gene Evans appears in PEOPLE TOYS. 

Producer Josef Shaftel is interested in THE 
RETURN OF CHARLIE CHAN, from a Howard 
Friedlander-Ed Spielman screenplay. Frank Ciarpemer 
directed RITUAL for Royal-Scot International 
Productions, RUN, BABEE, RUN Is a suspense thriller 
from GOZ International Productions. 

Areal life mystery. Production on THE SALEM SIX, 
a children's film about six youngsters who set out to 
bomb a factory which was polluting the atmosphere, was 
halted after the film's director, Jon R. Pownall, was shot 
and killed in a Portland, Maine, office of Planet 3 Films 
Ltd. last September. The film was scheduled to have 
starred Patty Duke, John Astin, and Jim Backus. The 
beneficiary of Pownall's $400,000 insurance policy was 
Planet 3 Films. 

Although we have no substantial information yet, 
word has it that one company is interested in filming a 
biography of Bela Lugosi and Is scouting for an actor to 
Olay the leading role. 

ENGLAND 

Amicus Productions, Great Britain’s number two 
maker of good quality horror films, is striving for the 
number one position. Their KILL THE BEAST (a.k.a. 
THE BEAST MUST DIE) and TALES FROM BEYOND 
THE GRAVE (listed in some places as FROM BEYOND 
THE GRAVE) have been completed and shown; DUEL 
OF THE DEMONS is an upcoming project; and work is 
still progressing on Amicus’ most ambitious property to 
date, the film based on Edgar Rice Burroughs' fine 
adventure novel, THE LAND THAT TIME FORGOT. 

Horror production at Hammer seems to be 
slackening, at least at the present. Their CAPTAIN 
KRONOS-VAMPIRE HUNTER and FRANKENSTEIN 
AND THE MONSTER FROM HELL will go out in the 
U.S. under the Paramount banner, probably as a double 
bill in some areas. THE SATANIC RITES OF DRACULA 
with Peter Cushing and Christopher Lee is a Warner Bros, 
release. It’s Lee's seventh appearance as the nefarious 
count for Hammer; his eighth altogether. THE LEGEND 
OF THE SEVEN GOLDEN VAMPIRES, filmed in the 
Orient with Peter Cushing and Julie Ege, is the first of at 
least two pictures in which Hammer is associated with the 
well-known Shaw Brothers production company of Hong 

Harry Saltzman, producer of James Bond fame, is 
readying the science-fiction project COLD WAR IN A 
COUNTRY GARDEN for Tigon films and Wolper 
Pictures. Tigon also has the Claudia Cardinale thriller, 
GYROSCOPE. Director Tony Richardson wrapped up one 
called DEAD CERT for United Artists distribution, 
Emmatrest Productions and Hemdale are working on THE 



U.S, A. 

Confusion reigns with regard to the title, IT'S 
ALIVE. American International has a new horror film 
about several young adventurers attacked by an unknown 
creature under that title. That version is directed by Jerry 
Jameson and written and produced by Lou Shaw. Stewart 
Moss, Michael Pataki, and Paul Carr are featured, with 
music by Artie Kane. However, Warner Bros, is set to 
release another film— called IT'S ALIVE— a psychological 
drama. Larry Cohen wrote, produced and directed the 
Warners title. To add to the mix-up there’s yet another 
IT'S ALIVE, also from American International, a 1969 
schlock item about a monster in a cave which was never 
released theatrically but was distributed to unfortunate 
television stations only. 

Columbia Pictures is scheduled to film Isaac 
Asimov’s The Ca/es of Steei. The company will also 
re-release a re-titled POPE JOAN as THE DEVIL'S 
IMPOSTER. JUST BEFORE NIGHTFALL Is still in 
release, and additional (Columbia properties include 
Lawrence Sanders’ THE FIRST DEADLY SIN, about a 
psychopathic killer at targe in New York; GHOST IN THE 
NOONDAY SUN, for director Peter Medak and actor 
Peter Sellers; NIGHTMARE HOLIDAY, from a Leo 
Bertucelli screenplay; and THE SANTA CLAUS BANK 
ROBBERY, possibly a fantasy type, written by David 
Goodman. 

Walt Disney productions (Buena Vista) is putting the 
finishing touches on ISLAND AT THE TOP OF THE 
WORLD, based on Ian Cameron's tome. The Lost Ones. 

William Castle finished SHOCK with Marcel Marceau, 
the Master of Mime, for Paramount and is considering a 
sequel to ROSEMARY'S BABY. 

20th Century-Fox has a most impressive lineup, with 
several expensive projects by the prolific Irwin Allen. THE 
TOWERING INFERNO, a Fox-Warner Bros, 
co-production about an uncontrollable fire raging in a 
giant skyscraper is nearing completion, after which Allen 
will go into CIRCUS, which is set for a tentative 
Christmas, 1975 release. The CIRCUS epic, which will 
have an estimated budget between six and seven million 
dollars, will be lensed in 70 m.m. and— hopefully— a new 
process on which the Fox technicians are currently 
experimenting, a form of three-dimensional (3-D) 
photography which requires no special viewer lenses, THE 
POSEIDON ADVENTIJRE was such a success that plans 
are also being made for a sequel, BEYOND THE 
POSEIDON ADVENTURE. 

Other 20th Century-Fox plans and properties 
include: THE AFRAID MAN, a suspense tale to be 


produced by Joseph Janni and Robert Carrington from a 
screenplay by Julian Symons; DAMNATION ALLEY, 
from the Roger Zelazny novel, to be produced by Jerome 
Zeitman in association with Douglas (SILENT 
RUNNING) Trumbull; three projects for 
producer-director Robert Mulligan: THE DAY NO PIGS 
WOULD DIE, THE DROWNING POOL, and ax -whacking 
LIZZIE BORDEN; THE DAY THE WORLD ENDED, 
with an Edward Anhalt screenplay; Alfred Bester's THE 
DEMOLISHED MAN, to be produced by Ray Wagner; 
Sanford Howard's THE HELL STREET DUDES, now 
completed; ISOWORG, for director Douglas Hickox and 
John Kohn and Stanley Mann, writer -producer team; 
Marvin Worth's LAUGHTER NEXT DOOR; and Mel 
Brooks' horror comedy YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN, 
which is completed for December release. 

United Artists' fantasy, THE MANCHU EAGLE, 
with former "Bowery Boys" Huntz Hall and Gabriel Dell 
is awaiting release. Other United Artists' properties are; 
DEJA VU, from Paul Schrader's screenplay; directors 
Douglas Trumbull and J. Lee Thompson's JOURNEY OF 
THE OCEANAUTS, a former property of the late Arthur 
P. Jacobs; Thompson's SEVEN GRAVES FOR ROGAN; 
and Richard Alan Simmons' JUGGERNAUT, with 
Richard Harris. 

Warner Bros, has THE DARK TOWER, from Alan 
Shays' story for director Arthur Penn, and FIRST DEAD, 
from a Walter Newman screenplay. 

INDEPENDENTS. Film Makers International has a 
science-fiction property called AND THE ROCK CRIED 
OUT, and also may do another version of RASPUTIN, 
this one by Richard Gainsley. 

Sean-Inn Productions finished BLOOD BLACK AND 
WHITE. Ray Oanton stars. 

Palomar Pictures plans to film Aldous Huxley's scific 
classic, BRAVE NEW WORLD. John T. Kelley handles 
the screenplay adaptation on this story, which has been 
shoved off production schedules at least twice since 1931, 
At that time it was an R.K.O. Radio Pictures property but 
was never filmed there. In 1963 Samuel Bronston 
Productions acquired the screen rights, but production 
was aborted because of lack of funds. Palomar intends to 
give it another shot. 

Bing Crosby Productions plans A CHANCE FOR 
KILLING, a psychological drama scripted by Jeffrey 
Bloom. Ray Dennis Steckler (who occasionally acts under 
the name "Cash Flagg") produced and directed THE 
CHICKENHAWKS and SUPERCOOL. Steckler, who 
might be remembered for THE INCREDIBLY STRANGE 
CREATURES WHICH STOPPED LIVING AND BECAME 
CRAZY MIXED-UP ZOMBIES, a film which drew varied 


Chrieto'pher Lee playa Draaula in the latest in the Hammer aeries. THE 
SATAHIC RITES OF DRACULA. Like DRACULA AD 1372, this entry also takes 
place in contemporary London, 
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DREAM ilME, a prehistoric allegory with Mark Lester. 
Earliest production plans had it set for Czechoslovakian 
locations. The British film 11 HARROWHOUSE will be 
distributed by 20th Century-Fox. 

Robert {DR, PHIBES) Fuest directed the futuristic 
SBX-fi item, THE FINAL PROGRAM, Executive producer 
Josef Shaftel is still busy on a new version of 
GULLIVER'S TRAVELS, made in association with the 
Belvision studios of Brussels. Film is a combination of live 
action (featuring Richard Harris) and cartoon animation 
(of Raymond Leblanc). Producer Richard Gordon's 
releasing company will distribute HORROR HOSPITAL 
in the U.S. It's a gory number with Michael Gough. 

David Niven is an unlikely Count Dracula in the 
British-filmed VAMPIRA, for Columbia Pictures. The 
psychological suspense item VOICES stars David 
Hammings and Gayle Hunnicutt. It's directed by Kevin 
Biliington, who is also slated to handle a film from 
Richard L. Ortz's The Others. Latter, if completed, will 
no doubt undergo a title change due to the famous 
Thomas Tryon movie. 

FRANCE 

Rod Steiger heads BLACK COBRA, a 
Franco-German co-production, and Jerry Lewis is a 
possible candidate for the star of Alain Jessua's 
horror-comedy property, BONJOUR M. 
FRANKENSTEIN. Jessua recently scored in France with 
a scHic item about a weird sanitorium wherein 
unorthodox experiments saw young workers being 
utilized to rejuvenate the elderly rich by a serum 
extracted from their bodies. 

THE CAT is derived from a book by Georges 
Simenon. CELESTIAL BODIES is a French-Canadian 
item by Gilles Carle about a mad priest. Alain Delon stars 
with Annie Girardot in both COLD-BLOODED KILLER 
and SHOCK TREATMENT (TRAITEMENT DE CHOC). 

Pierre Climenti heads the cast of MADNESS IN THE 
HOUSE, by director Jacques Baratier. Michael Piccoli 
appears in THEMROC, a caveman yarn, and we have yet 
to see the recent French film series, THE VAMPIRES. 

ITALY 

Italy is one of the foremost producers of motion 
pictures in the world today and certainly are coming out 
in force with a great variety of mystery and terror type 
films. Not all of them will reach these shores, probably, 
but it’s nevertheless interesting to look over their vast 
production schedules of these films. 

Already here is Andy Warhol's 3-D version of 
FRANKENSTEIN, filmed at the huge Cinecitta studios of 
Rome in just four weeks. Word has it that two versions of 
the FRANKENSTEIN film (sometimes jived as 'The Last 
Tango in Transylvania") were completed. In one. sex star 
Joe Dallassandro wears his pants: in the other, he streaks 
through. The Andy Warhol-Paul Morrissey-Carlo Ponti 
team have also completed BLOOD FOR DRACULA back 
to back with the Frankenstein item, also on a four-week 
schedule. This one is not in the dimensional gimmick 
process. 

Another Italian-filmed Frankenstein epics is 
FRANKENSTEIN'S CASTLE OF FREAKS, produced by 
Classic Film International and released in the U.S. by 
Aquarius. Filmed as THE MONSTERS OF 
FRANKENSTEIN, it was distributed overseas as THE 
HOUSE OF FREAKS. Classic Film International also has 
other properties of this sort, including BLACK ICE; DR. 
BLACK AND MR. HYDE, by producer Dick Randall, 
tentatively with Woody Strode as a black man who 
becomes a white monster (Christopher Lee); and WOLF 
WOMAN, possibly with Pater Cushing and Christiana 
Royce. 

ALL THE COLORS OF DARKNESS by Sergio 
Martino is an italian-Spanish co-production, as is WHAT 
HAVE YOU DONE TO SOLANGE’. a mystery thriller by 
Massimo Oallamano. 

P.E.A. has something called CHOICE CUTS, with a 
March Peulee script. And our choice for the title of the 
month comes in the Italian parody A CLOCKWORK 
BANANA. 

Paragon Pictures of the U.S. have distributed two 
F.I.D.A. Italian productions in this country, those being 
THE HORRIBLE SEXY VAMPIRE and the prehistoric 
comedy, WHEN WOMEN PLAYED DING DONG (with 
Victor Mature?). And we'd all like to visit Italy’s ISLAND 
OF PROHIBITED PLEASURES. 

TALES OF MYSTERY AND IMAGINATION, 
another French-ltalian co-production, is doing well in 
Italy. Director Julio Perez Talernero handles THOSE 
CRUEL AND BLOODY VAMPIRES for Titanic Films 
and producer Jose Maria Elorrieta. TWITCH OF THE 
DEATH NERVE has been distributed in the U.S. by 
Hallmark. 

U.F.O., a feature film pieced from the British 
teleseries, hes been a good grosser in Europe. Antonio 
Margheriti, no stranger to Italian sci-fi, is slated for 
producer Carlo Ponti's WHISKEY AND GHOSTS. Thriller 
THE WOMAN BURIED ALIVE (SEPOLTA VIVA) has 
been completed by Euro International. 

(Continued on page 9J 


TOP: Laurence Earvey brandishes a 
cleaver in a bloody scene from 
Earners' WELCOME TO ARROW BEACH. 
MIDDLE: The giant stone head that 
represents ZARDOZ from the Fox 
film now in release. B0TT0M:Boi>b!/ 
Farr as Ahm, a primitive man in 
THE LAND THAT TIME FORGOT. 
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MARK FRANK 



Generalizations are always dangerous, but I 
feel comfortable enough for a sweeping statement 
regarding everyone who is reading these words. 
You are, I would say, an Individual who has 
derived some enjoyment, satisfaction or otherwise 
pelasurable state of internal affairs from the 
viewing of a fantasy film. 

The big question, then, is why? 

What is there about this genre of filmaking 
that has attracted so large a following? Why has 
an entire population formed an aggregation 
known at certain times with affection and, 
occasionally, with derision as fandom? 

What the devil is this thing called film 
fandom? 

What exactly is this phenomenon which 
most people agree is a progeny of a parent 
organism called science fiction fandom, some 
people feel is closely related to mainstream film 
appreciation, and still others are convinced is not 
at all kin to the human race? 

It will be the purpose of this column, in 
issues to come, to explore these and other 
questions concerning fans and fandom. It seems 
only fitting that we— who are so fond of analyzing 
and criticizing the merits and demerits of films 
and filmakers-should now turn our insight 
inward so as to get a better idea of what makes us 
tick. 

The most interesting facet of any special 
interest group is, ultimately, not the subject 
matter which is studied but, rather, the students, 
themselves. The fans. Us. 

Anyone who has ever attended a 
film-oriented convention (or a science fiction 


convention of any sort) may have mixed 
emotions, depending upon the degree of his own 
involvement and hts willingness to accept 
individual differences. Certainly, to those outside 
of our fannish circle, fans are weird little people. 
Oddly enough, many fans feel the same way. 

In the first volume of his monumental 
trilogy covering the fantastic cinema, Walt Lee 
echoed what has flashed through the minds and 
ears of most of us at one time or another. 
Namely, why would anyone who is past his 
fourteenth birthday bother with »jch a ludicrous 
pastime? This is in keeping with a public attitude 
which holds that anyone past his fourteenth 
birthday who does bother with such a ludicrous 
pastime must, almost by definition, be an 
immature social cretin incapable of appreciating 
any meaningful art form and suffering from an 
obviously arrested development. The stereotype 
also includes elements of intellectual impairment, 
psychopathic moral fibre and sexual inadequacy. 

Most stereotypes have some basis in reality, 
however tenuous. We're no exception. With all 
the rationalizations, all the legitimate references 
to such factors as fascination for the unknown, 
beneficial cathartic influences and aesthetic 
appreciation for an imaginative media, we are still 
forced to admit that a field of interest such as this 
does seem to attract a disproportionate number 
of what some might call societal misfits. 

Critics never pause to realize that similar 
statements can be made about such traditional 
hobby groups as philatelists, baseball buffs or 
chess champions. Some, in fact, have made a very 
good case in favor of fantasy film fans, pointing 


out that they seem— at least on the surface— to be 
more intelligent, creative, dedicated and cohesive 
than other types of hobbyists. 

We'd like to investigate some of these issues 
in greater depth, along with a host of other 
topics, intrinsically interesting because they ail 
deeply concern us in a very personal fashion. 
Some of the items which immediately come to 
mind are: 

The psychology of the film fan - - Is there a 
personality type or types more likely than others 
to develop fannish interests? Is there one more 
likely to criticize fans & fandom? Why are we 
more interested in fantasy films than matchbook 
covers? 

Fandom vs. the world - - How does the 
hobby affect us in our everyday lives? What do 
we do when faced with the typical derogatory 
response after we announce our interest? Are fans 
more apt to be employed in certain areas as 
opposed to others? How is it that a hobby 
occasionally becomes a way of life? 

The fanatical aspects of collecting • - Why 
are certain pieces of paper from the thirties worth 
$500? (Worth it, at least, to the completist who 
will inadvertently raise the price of all 
filmaterial.) Some collectors place greater 
importance on obtaining a one-sheet than they do 
on retaining a friend. 

The history of film fandom - - Science 
fiction fandom has been lovingly chronicled by 
numerous researchers in a variety of books and 
publications. It's time we traced our own lineage. 

What goes on at conventions - - Who 
attends? Why? Do most attendees find it to be 
worth the time, trouble and expense? 
Conventions have different meanings for different 
fans: we'd like to explore a number of viewpoints. 

Individual fan personality profiles - - The 
column can be used to Illustrate the fannish 
careers of people who are associated with the 
hobby. 

If you consider yourself a fan (and even if 
you don't), please look upon this as your column. 
Each of you has an open invitation to contribute, 
either directly or via comments and suggestions. 

For many of us, fandom is more than a mere 
hobby. Let's indulge ourselves a little. 

—Mark Frank 
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An interest In researching 
credits, casts and plots of old 
horror movies obviously presup- 
poses an interest in old horror 
movies, but not every horror film 
fan collects thousands of file 
cards of cast and credit informa- 
tion on the subject. So, it isn't 
just a passion for THE VAMPIRE 
BAT or R-evOLT OF THE ZOMBIES that 
drives someone to compose a check 
list of fantasy films. I got my 
start (what horror fan in the 
past 15 years hasn't?) from fam- 
aus Monsters, in 13^0 (issue #8, 
September, to be exact). Walt Lee 
(whose Reference Guide to Fantas- 
tic Films is now complete in 3 
volumes) published his first fan- 
tasy film checklist before FM 
even began, so I can't say what 
it was exactly that first got him 
into making lists. But it was the 
pioneering articles on Jekyll and 
Hyde movies, Edgar Allan Poe 
films, "giant" movies, robot 
pictures, "prehistoric" films, 
etc., and the rare stills from 
"rare" films, In the early issues 
of FM that hooked me. Editor 
Forrest J Ackerman and his writ" 
ers, including Walt Lee, didn't 
miss any obvious titles in their 

tory and they occasionally came 
up with some stunners (e.g. pics 
from THE STRANGE CASE OF CAPTAIN 
RAMPER, THE YOUNG DIANA, THE VAN- 
ISHING SHADOW , etc.). 

At that time, 1 couldn't 
ose odd, forgotten 


titles were only the beginning. 
(At that time I also could not 
know that Walt Lee was at work on 
a sequel to his first project. In 
fact, I hadn't even seen his 
first until about 1965, when he 
was already far into the larger 
work, the huge Reference Guide.) 
Walt has suggested that the "un- 
ique appeal of fantastic films 
stems from our curiosity about 
things beyond our normal exper- 
ience and knowledge," and I think 
an analogy can be drawn between 
the appeal of fantastic films and 
the pleasure of researching them. 
From the beginning, i was as in- 
trigued by the stills from and 
data on lost films in FM as by 
the info on the shockers I was 
seeing on The Late Show (Sacra- 
mento Channel 3's version of 
Shock Theatre), This wasn't pack- 
aged information like you got in 
school, where the<names, dates 6 
facts are all laid out for you. 
This was stuff you couldn't find 
in ordinary reference sources. 


Part of the appeal of early FM 
lay in the inaccessibility to the 
average filmbuff of the facts and 
figures it presented. (They came 
from the files of FJA, Lee and 
from " foreign correspondents.") 
FM covered not only the familiar 
and the favorite, but also the 
obscure and unknown. 

In Sacramento, those facts 
and figures were really inacces- 
sible. My only decent sources of 
info were the Sacramento Bee lib- 
rary and the state I ibrary. Rum- 
aging through 35 years of Par- 
ents ' Magazine reviews and micro- 
films of old New York Times, I 
did, however, • come across a few 
goodies like SECRET WITNESS (1931 
Columbia, trained ape, dark cel- 
lars, etc.)., M'JRDER BY INVITATION 
(19^1 Monogram, hooded murderer, 
secret rooms, etc.), and STRANGE 
PEOPLE (1933 Chesterfield. THE 
OLD DARK HOUSE set). Little gems 
of discovery like these kept me 
going. I was apparently far enuf 
"beyond normal knowledge" in this 
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area to discourage another Sacra- 
mento horror fan (Pete Beckman) 
from continuing h'ls ch eck ) i s t . ( 1 f 
he hadn't stopped then, 1 probab- 
ly would have.) Collecting common 
titles and info wasn't enough by 
itself -- I had to feel I was 
breaking new ground as well as 
firming up the old. 

In Los Angeles, in 1966, at 
UCLA, I found plenty of new 
ground--and competition. Walt Lee 
whose first (and, as he admits, 
primitive) list I had just seen 
the year before, showed me the 
files he had been accumulating on 
science fiction, horror and fan- 
tasy films. That great, unex- 
plored territory of lost horror 
movies suddenly seemed even 
greater. And, unfortunately for 
me, already partly explored. Even 
then, 6 years before he publ ished 
volume one of his Eeference Guide 
the amount of research he had 
done was intimidating. So much 
for pioneering. 

Two things, primarily, kept 
me involved. His list wasn't 
quite the same as mine; and I did 
come across some titles that he 
either did not have or needed 
CO r robo ra t i on on. At that time I 
had no prospects of publishing my 
list and simply continued adding 
to it as a hobby, using Walt, 
UCLA, and the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts 6 Sciences Library 
as my main sources. 

FM had provided horror-movie 
fact-freaks with yet another 
challenge: "firsts." The first 
version of OR. JEKYLL AND MR. 
HYDE was 1908 . The first vampire 
film was NOSFERAJU (1922). The 
first werewolf movie was WEREWOLF 
[Move about film checklists , data 


SPAIN 

Spain has, over the past couple of years, developed 
into one of the largest horror markets outside of the U.S. 
Not a small part of this might be attributed to actor Paul 
Naschy, whose popularity has been pronounced in certain 
European areas recently. It appears that Naschy is 
constantly involved in one or more fright films and his 
local success in that genre might be likened to that of 
German Robles and Abel Salazar, two actors whose names 
became synonomous with the Mexican fantastic pictures 
of several years past. Naschy's association with Profilmes, 
S.A,, of Barcelona includes a full slate; A DRAGON-FLY 
FOR EACH CORPSE; THE BLUE EYES OF THE 
BROKEN DOLL; HORROR RAISES FROM THE TOMB; 
THE MURDERER IS ONE OF THE 13; another remake 
of PHANTOM OF THE OPERA; THE RETURN OF THE 
WALPURGIS; and VENGEANCE OF THE ZOMBIES. In 
addition to the Profilmes titles, Naschy will also be seen in 
RATS DONT SLEEP AT NIGHT for director John 
Fortune and will produce, for his own Kripton Films, EL 
MONTE DE LAS ANIMAS. The cast of the latter title will 
possibly include Peter Cushing, James Mason, and Susan 
George. Although four of Naschy's films 
(FRANKENSTEIN’S BLOODY TERROR, THE 
WEREWOLF VS. THE VAMPIRE WOMAN, 
DRACULA'S GREAT LOVE, and JORABADO AT THE 
MORGUE, released domestically as THE HUNCHBACK 
AT THE MORGUE) have been distributed stateside, the 
actor has yet to achieve significant international fame as a 
'horror star,’ a la Karloff or Price. But judging from his 
output, he apparently doesn't fear being typed. Minus 
Naschy, Profilmes has also scheduled DRACULA’S 
SAGA, THE LORELEI'S GRASP, THE NIGHT OF THE 
SORCERERS, and REFUGE OF FEAR, 

TITLE CHANGES 

SEA CREATURES to BEYOND ATLANTIS 
THE INFERNAL IDOL to CRAZE 
HANNAH, QUEEN OF THE VAMPIRES to CRYPT OF 
THE LIVING DEAD 

POPE JOAN to THE DEVIL'S IMPOSTER 
NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP to DREAM NO EVIL 
WHO FEARS THE DEVIL? to THE LEGEND OF 
HILLBILLY JOHN 

THE REVENGE OF DR. DEATH to MADHOUSE 
DEADLY HONEYMOON to NIGHTMARE 
HONEYMOON 

NOVEMBER CHILDREN to NIGHTMARE OF" DEATH 
DEATHLINE (British) to RAW MEAT 
William Castle's SHANKS to SHOCK 
MUCH ADO ABOUT MURDER to THEATRE OF 
BLOOD 


OF LONDON ( 1935 ). The f i rs t 
horror movie mummy was THE MUMMY 
( 1932 ). The first FRANKENSTEIN 
was Edison's (1910), The first 
GOLEM was 1914. These titles, 1st 
mentioned in FM , were difficult 
to beat. As far as I know, Edison 
FRANKENSTEIN is still the first. 
The 1914 THE GOLEM is still known 
as the first of its kind. (Though 
I found something called THE 
GOLEM'S LAST ADVENTURE, Austrian, 
1921 .) The I 9 O 8 JEKYLL AND HYDE 
is evidently indeed the first. 

There are hordes of mummy 
movies before the Universal clas- 
sic. There are s c i en ce - f I ct i on a I 
mummies: THE MUMMY OF THE KING OF 
RAMESES (French, 1909), THE MUMMY 
(Thanhouser, I 9 II), THE ELIXIR OF 
LIFE ( 1916 ); purely n on - f r i g h t e n - 
Ing living mummies: THE BRAHMIN'S 
MIRACLE (French, I 9 O 8 ), THE MUMMY 
(Urban, 1911), THE EGYPTIAN MUMMY 
(1914), THE PERILS OF PAULINE 
(1914), DUST OF EGYPT (1915), THE 
PERI LS OF PORK PIE (British 
1916 ); fake "living" mummies: THE 
MUMMY (Pathe, 1911), THE EGYPTIAN 
MUMMY (1913), THE MISSING MUMMY 
( 191 s), TOO MUCH ELIXIR OF LIFE 
(1915), WHEN THE MUMMY CRIED FOR 
HELP (I 9 I 5 ); fake "living" mummy 
horror shorts; WITH THE MUMMIES' 
HELP ( 1917 ), MUMMY LOVE 0 926); 
and there are, despite the work 
of Walt, Ron Borst, myself and 
others, tantalizing, seemingly 
un resea rehab 1 e titles like THE 
MUMMY (French, 1913), THE WHITE 
HORSEMAN (serial. 1921, chapter 
three: "The Mummy Man"), ACE OF 

SCOTLAND YARD ( serial, 1929, 
chapter five: "Menace of the Mum- 
my"). The closest ancestors of 
the Universal MUMMY are VENGEANCE 
collection, lost films, movie books and 


OF EGYPT (French , 1912, with 

"blinking mummies" and a cursed 
ring), THE AVENGING HAND (British 
1915 , in which a mummy's hand 
kills), and THE TEMPTATIONS OF 
JOSEPH (19i4, in which an amorous 
mummy awakens and scares its 
owner). But there are no known 
ho r ro r- f a n t a s y mummy pictures, 
with a mummy that could be called 
a monster, before 1932. (There's 
a "walking mummy" the year after 
in Universal's serial THE PERILS 
OF PAULINE and another one in a 
1935 East Indian imitation of the 
Karloff film called KALKOOT.) 

There are many "vamp" films 
before NOSFERATU, but no known 
vampire films. There have been 
false alarms like the I 896 THE 
HAUNTED CASTLE, in which the 
devil acts like a vampire; the 
1908 LEGEND OF A GHOST, with dra- 
gons and a "vampire" (probably a 
vampire bat); the 1914 THE VAM- 
PIRE (bat); and a 1921 Hungarian 
film called DRAKULA (which may 
turn out not to be a false alarm) 
which was mentioned in Films in 
Review in I 966 , on which I found 
additional info in a Hungarian 
film book, and which Borst has, a 
little prematurely, declared an 
adaptation of Stoker's novel. 

The only real success with 
firsts has been with werewolf 
films. There have been at least 
three before the '35 Universal: 
THE WEREWOLF (1913). THE WEREWOLF 
(French, 1923) and (again) THE 
WEREWOLF (German, 1932). We might 
also add Universal's DRACULA 
( 1931 ), during which the Count 
transforms into a wolf, and the 
1914 THE WHITE WOLF, in which a 
wolf transforms into an Indian. 
othev related topics next issue,] 



Actresses out of costume. LEFT: Lovely Barbara Steele accepts an award 
at last year's Count Dracula Society banquet. RIGHT: Ingrid Pitt chats 
with a friend at a recent party given by Hammer to celebrate the new 
book. The House of Horror. 


—Larry Richardson 
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DONT LOOK NOW Released by Paramount Pictures, 
1973. A British Lion Presentation; An Anglo-ltalian 
Co-Production; 110 minutes. In Technicolor, Panavision. 
Produced by Peter Katz; Directed by Nicholas Roeg; 
Executive Producer; Anthony B. Unger; Screenplay by 
Allan Scott & Chris Bryant: From a story by Daphne Du 
Maurier; Director of Photography; Anthony Richmond; 
Edited by Graeme Clifford; Music by Pino Donnagio; 
Filmed on location in Hertfordshire, England (Casey 
Productions) and Venice, Italy (Eldorado Films). 

Cast; Julie Christie (Laura Baxter), Donald 
Sutherland (John Baxter), Hilary Mason (Heather), Clelia 
Matania (Wendy), Massimo Serato (Bishop Barbarrigo), 
Renato Scarpa (Inspector Longhi), Nicholas Salter 
(Johnnie Baxter), Sharon Williams (Christine Baxter), 
Adelina Poerio (Dwarf). 

Nicholas Roeg’s backgrounds as cinematographer 
(FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD, PETULIA, 
FAHRENHEIT 451) has provided him with the strong 
visual sense that neatly underscores and expands the 
themes and rhythms of his third directorial venture, 
DONT LOOK NOW. Based on Daphne DuMaurier's short 
story, and advertised as a "psychic thriller," the film from 
its very outset impresses the viewer with a series of visual 
motifs which expand, like the ever-widening ripples on the 
rain-pelted pond of the screen's first image, throughout 
the film, adding to the complexity, suspense, and ultimate 
statement of the work. 

Briefly, the plot centers on John and Laura Baxter 
(Donald Sutherland and Julie Christie) who, after losing 
their young daughter Christine in a drowning accident 
which John somehow foresees (but too late), try to 
recover in off-season Venice, where John is engaged in 
restoring a church. They meet two sisters (Hilary Mason 
and Clelia Matania), one of whom. Heather, is psychic. 
She tells them that their daughter Is happy and with them 
in spirit, but trying to warn them of danger to John if 
they remain in Venice. Rejecting his own psychic 
intuitions and those of the sisters, John is appalled at 
Laura's ready acceptance of the 'message,' but shortly 
afterward their surviving child Is hurt in an accident back 
in England, and he finds Laura space on a charter flight 
home. John survives a further monitory accident when a 
church scaffolding collapses, and on his way out of Venice 
he is surprised to see Laura and the two sisters on a boat 
in the Grand Canal. When he cannot find her, he notifies 
the police and searches for her in a city closing itself off 
to visitors and plagued by an unknown murderer. When he 
discovers that his wife is, in fact, in England, he apologizes 
to the two women for their arrest; leaving their hotel, he 
sees a red-hooded figure which reminds him of Christine, 
and follows it through mist-shrouded streets. Cornered, 
the figure turns out to be the murderer the city is seeking, 
and John dies realizing that his 'vision' was of his own 
funeral. 

Although the basic outline of DuMaurier's plot is 
adhered to closely, Roeg and his writers, Allan Scott and 
Chris Bryant, have fashioned around it a delicate webwork 
of brooding images which abandons DuMaurier’s tone of 
gentle irony for a more serious eschatalogical examination 
of reality and illusion, and the appearances which mask 
them both. Almost with a sense of primitive animism, 
Roeg’s camera explores objects in a quisitive manner, 
searching for meaning, curiously counlerpointing and 
juxtaposing image after image in the hope of discerning 
the pattern in the mosaic before it's too late (as John 
seems to be trying to do before his scaffold falls out from 
under him). But even as John lies dying at the end, with 
the images he has rejected or failed to understand dancing 
before him, he sees— finally abandoning the modus 
operand! of the title— the thematic coherence he has 
refused to detect heretofore. Illusion has become reality, 
intimation fact. The music that triumphantly swells to a 
majestic coda at his funeral ironically reinforces the 
tragedy of failure (his and ours) to understand the 
meanings and levels of existence before they are played 

DONT LOOK NOW clearly presupposes the 
existence of a world or level of existence beyond our 
everyday world of sense, and the problem comes in 
reconciling the two. The psychic sense can be an especial 
help in accepting and understanding (at least partially) 
this 'other world,' as Heather, the psychic sister, does. 
John, however, is the consummate Man of Reason who 
turns this gift into a curse by refusing to accept it or its 
implications, and so his warning visions turn instead into 
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destructive ones. 

Vision in all senses is the central image of DON'T 
LOOK NOW; the ability to see, both on a real and a 
psychic level— and more importantly, to understand what 
is seen. Heather, the blind Tereisian seer, remarks that 
second sight is "both a gift and a curse," and it is John's 
ultra-rationality which causes it to become the latter, for 
him. He will only accept what his eyes show him ("Seeing 
is believing,” he remarks to Laura in the hospital), and not 
the 'mumbo-jumbo' of psychic phenomena. 

The film Is filled with images of 'seeing' and vision. 
There are spectators constantly in Venice, who stand 
silently watching from bridges when the Baxters travel 
home from the hospital, and again when a murder victim 
is dragged up from a canal. As John desperately searches 
for Laura, he is eyed by silent witnesses who stand behind 
half-closed windows and bars, watching his confusion. A 
restroom matron clad in black silently and impassively 
watches as the sisters tell Laura of Christine's 'message.' 
The inspector absently fills in the eyes of a sketch of the 
sisters John has described to him, and later sends a 
detective to toilow and watch John. Christ's mosaic eye 
stares as John's scaffold overturns. 

It almost seems that physical sight must be refuted 
before psychic sight can work. The rushing of wind which 
heralds Christine's 'arrival' throws dirt in Wendy's (the 
other sister) eye. Quite expectedly, it is John who shuts 
the window, but not before the sisters' meeting with 
Laura has been thus assured. Later, John and Laura find 
their eyes do them no good in the dark and twisting 
streets of Venice; they get lost, but though John fails to 
recognize the place, he feels the stones (as Heather does) 
and surprisedly realizes that he 'knows' it. Although he 
does not then see it, we catch a glimpse of John's 
redhooded nemesis scurrying nearby. Shortly afterward, 
when this 'vision' has passed and they find their way, the 
Baxters pass under an "Ottica” sign; they are back in the 
world of everyday vision. 

But everyday vision becomes less and less adequate 
to uncover the real essence of things. The many images of 
faces, in photographs, drawings, piaures and statues, 
suggest the attempt to identify or reflect the meaning of 
the things they represent, though often without success. 
When John shows the police inspector an old and blurry 
snapshot of Laura, we are struck at its inadequacy to 
identify or in any way define her. John sits there trying to 
put into words the sense of menace he feels ("What is it, 
Mr. Baxter? What do you fear?"), but to the police 
inspector he is as incommunicative as the painting above 
which parallels John in position and colors. John's 
descriptions of the two sisters bring forth police sketches 
monotonously similar and useless. The inspector throws 
them onto a desktop already littered with photos of 
victims. (Ironically, the sketch of one of the sisters looks 
remarkably like the dwarf who is the real murderer.) In 
fact, as John talks, the inspector actually sights the two 


women walking in the street, without any recognizance 
(that's how inadequate John's 'real' sight is). Much later, 
when Laura remarks that the sketch "doesn't really look 
like" the sister, the reply is a weary "It doesn't matter." 

John's hoteiroom sketches, side by side with Turner's 
magnificent views of Venice, form an almost laughable 
counterpart to the real city. The suggestion is that the 
meanings of things must come from the things themselves, 
not their representations. 

But in spite of their failures, the pictures and faces 
do mystically capture some deeper level. The slide of the 
redhooded figure in church becomes an omen, if not the 
key. to the future. John doggedly examines the slide for 
his restoration project, but there are two ways of seeing 
here; the scene portends Christine's death moments 
before it happens, and it also sets up John's own 
appointment in Samarra. 

As Roeg's screen images often reflect one another 
(e.g. the tossing of a pack of cigarettes and the tossing of a 
ball; the glass of whiskey the sisters offer Laura and the 
drink John plays with, willfully isolated across the street), 
in a like manner, images echo action. When Laura and the 
two women prepare a seance, the camera uneasily wanders 
to a reproduction of Bellini’s "Virgin and Child with St. 
Catherine and Mary Magdalen,” The three saints hovering 
over the Christ Child parallel the three women hovering 
over a table seeking to contact Christine (the names even 
echo each other). On the bureau, the sisters' photographs 
and bust of Angus seek to capture the spirit of their lost 
child. The decaying statues of Venice, one of which John 
seeks to put in its proper niche (perhaps reflecting the 
sisters’ insistence on the 'order' of their images), silently 
watch and witness the sisters and Laura in the garden. 

Later, a statue of a bishop fills half the frame as John 
waits to see the real one. When the phone call in the night 
tells the Baxters of Johnnie's accident, which seems to 
fulfill Christine's warning ('They were right, you see"), he 
slams the phone down in front of a photograph of the two 
children, linking them, but only Christine's image is 
blocked from sight. 

This motif of reflection is further repeated in the 
recurrence of mirrors in the film. Classically in the 
cinema, mirrors split the ego and divide the personality 
(CITIZEN KANE and LADY FROM SHANGHAI), but in 
DONT LOOK NOW, mirrors only serve to echo and 
re-echo what we can't or won't understand.' The first 
contact between the sisters and Laura occurs in a 
restroom filled with mirrors. As Laura listens to them, she 
is literally surrounded by their images, just as their 
message echoes in her head. When they leave, she sits 
alone, divided by the mirrors in her confusion, and when 
she emerges, she faints. In the hospital, she peers through 
a glass which lightly reflects her own image as she watches 
the children in the adjacent ward. The image gradually 
fades away as she literally 'pulls herself together' and 
accepts the sisters' message. Later in their hotel bathroom, j 

John and Laura's images reflect themselves into infinity 
before them, suggesting their puzzlement and the 
'two-facedness' which divides them; Laura accepts the 
unseen and John will not. She finds comfort where he sees 
only hocus-pocus. Both stand estranged on opposite sides 
of a gulf, as they stand at either end of the mirror, and the 
lovemaking scene which follows, beautifully intercut with 
scenes of the subsequent dressing for dinner, has a sad 
twilight feeling to it; the sequence suggests that the 
physical pleasure and closeness they experience (their hair 
and clothing are similar in color) are fleeting,^ for the 
sensuality of sex keeps giving way to the lesser sensuality 
(Continued on page 44) 


Julie Christie (left) finds herself in the midst of a terrifying psy- 
ahia experience after a ahanae encounter with Hilary Mason (center) 
and Clelia Matania. 
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The latest film collaboration of Charles H, 
Schneer and Ray Harryhausen is a thrilling showcase 
for Harryhausen ' s accomplished visual effects. At 
best it is a dazzl ing--but alas, rather light--ex- 
travaganza of mythical beings, lush settings and 
Harryhausen razzle-dazzle. It is, simply, a filmed 
comic book. This is not to deny THE GOLDEN VOYAGE OF 
SINBAD its due. Its very presence on 1974 movie 
screens is noteworthy because nobody is making any- 
thing today that approaches it in style, content or 
form. And since so many entries in the genre of fan- 
tastic film are barely worth passing mention, we can 
sit back and marvel at the technical display, 

Some 15 years have elapsed since THE 7th VOYAGE 
OF SINBAD, which had Kerwin Mathews in the title 
role. Now we have John Phillip Law. Introduced with 
much promise in the early sixties. Law was once ob- 
viously being groomed for major stardom. He never 
quite got there, although he has appeared in top 
roles in many films, including some European product 
which has never made it to the U.S. Law might lack 
that necessary presence that makes a first rank 
leading man, but he does fit comfortably into this 
particular kind of comic book movie, witness BAR- 
BARELLA, DANGER: DIABOLIK and VON RICHTHOFEN AND 
BROWN. He makes a good Sinbad, tall and dashing, 
with a sly smile that does well by the pompus pseudo- 
Confucian dialogue: "He who is patient, obtains,” 

"He who walks on fire will burn his feet," 

Sinbad's mission this time is to seek out two 
missing parts of a three-piece golden amulet which 
will give its possessor eternal youth, great wealth 
and the power of invisibility. The adventure takes 
Sinbad and his crew to the mythical land of Lemuria 
where the Grand Vizier (played by Douglas Wilmer), 
rightful heir to the kingdom's throne, is involved 
in a bitter power struggle with the evil Prince Koura, 
a master of the black arts. Tom Baker plays the men- 
acing prince to deliciois excess and is rather rem- 
'iniscent of FLASH GORDON'S Ming the Merciless. Most 
of the film's visual highlights are a direct result 
of Koura's conjurings and it is here that the film 
excels. Elegantly garbed in flowing black, glitter- 
studded robes. Baker mutters incantations, unleashing 
a chain of outstanding scenes masterminded, of course, 
by the genius of Harryhausen. 

Baker seems to have found his niche in films, 
altho it is difficult to say if it is by choice, He 
gained his broad acting background with Britain's 
National Theatre before Sam Spiegel gave him his 
first film opportunity by brilliantly casting him as 
Rasputin in NICHOLAS AND ALEXANDRA. Unfortunately, 
most of his footage was deleted before release, 
Following this. Baker had a small role in Pasolini's 
CANTERBURY TALES and then in a segment of VAULT OF 
HORROR. 

Baker will shortly be seen in THE MUTATIONS, a 
good-bad science fiction melodrama in which he plays 
a facially deformed owner of an amusement park side- 
show. Obviously Baker is not destined to be a leading 
man, but is his continued portrayal of twisted eccen- 


trics his own decision or, as is more likely, is he 
making the best of the situation while producers 
continue to pass him by? 

Also prominently figured in Caroline Munro, an 
exquisite beauty whose abundant endowments are on 
voluptuous display in a manner not previously noted 
in Schneer-Harryhausen heroines. 

THE GOLDEN VOYAGE OF SINBAD is most notable for 
introducing what may be Harryhausen ' s most ingrati- 
ating creation--an homunculus, a tiny man-like being 
with wings. Koura employs two during the course of 
the film. The first, sent to spy on Sinbad and the 
Vizier, crumbles into a handful of dried leaves, 

The second appears during the sea voyage. Koura, 
hopelessly ensnarled in craggy rocks and definitely 
losing the race to Lemuria, creates an homunculus 
from scratch: after placing a tiny lifeless form 
on his table, Koura dribbles some of his own blood 
onto it, utters the proper verbal charms and, in a 
truly beautiful scene, the little creature begins 
to stir. At first stretching as if awakening from a 
long sleep, the homunculus emits a sympathetic cry 
as he adjusts to his surroundings, pulling back 
and gasping when he initially spies Koura. The 
sorcerer offers a few words of encouragement, then 
snarls and begins provoking him to toughen & train 
the little beast. This accomplished, the homunculus 
is sent on his way to locate Sinbad's ship and relay 
its position to Koura. 

Harryhausen ' s work in this scene is extraordinary, 
its fluid execution truly remarkable. Harryhausen ' s 
penchant for investing his creatures with identifi- 
ably human characteristics works most effectively, 
and recalls in style and emotions aroused the hatch- 
ing of the sympathetic Ymir in 20 MILLION MILES TO 
EARTH. This earlier creation in regarded by many 
as Harryhausen ' s best, reinforced by a plotline which 
makes the Ymir the film's main character and an 
innocent victim of circumstances. Unfortunately, 
the homunculus is not really developed beyond the 
level of a plot prop, altho I confess that I have 
had an inordinate desire to stroke one each time 
I ' ve seen SINBAD. 

Harrj/hausen ' s other stroke of genius isKali, 
a giant six-armed goddess worshipped as a deity by 
the crazed green men who torment Sinbad on Lemuria, 
Called upon by Koura to step down from her pedestal 
("Oh mighty Kali. Mightier than thou am I. Make 
obeisance to me.") the goddess presents herself 
center screen and sways her metallic arms and head 
in sensuous dance. The subsequent duel is skillfully 
and flawlessly animated. We could quibble that it 
is too reminiscent of previous Sinbad and Jason 
duels with skeletons, but we won't. Here, too. Kali 
takes on some human affectations with a devilish 
smirk and especially arm and hand movements that re- 
call the Supremes in live performance, 

Other Harryhausen creations are executed with 
equal finesse, but are strictly out of the wizard's 
tried and true bag of tricks. The Centaur is a pre- 
dictable enough offering. Similarly, the Griffin, 




trouble financing and launching their next venture. 
Keep tuned. 

One of the more intriguing aspects of the opening of THE 
GOLDEN VOYAGE OF SINBAD in the New York area is the reception 
(or lack of one) accorded it by the media. What makes the 
subject so interesting is just how much the various media re- 
viewers reveal about themselves -- however subtly -- in their 
treatment of the SINBAD review. 

While it is true that SINBAD falls into a genre that us- 
ually gets cursory "official" attention, it cannot be denied 
that the name Harryhausen(not to mention the vast amount of 
pre-opening publicity and promotion effort by Columbia Pic- 
tures) would have alerted the more informed members of the 
critical circle that THE GOLDEN VOYAGE OF SINBAD would at the 
very least be an accomplished technical work. But no, most 
of the reviewers appear to have betrayed their own short- 
comings by overlooking this fact. It is also instructive, and 
in some cases, truly surprising, to examine the individual 
treatments . 

Rather than approach the subject by media (newspaper, 
magazine, radio, TV, etc.) which might not tell the true pic- 
ture, it seems best to deal with it on levels of apprecia- 
tion and degrees of awareness of the special nature of a pic- 
ture like SINBAD. This criterion is not to be confused with 
the critics' actual appraisal of the film's quality, although 
note will be taken of the reviewers' feeling for the film as 
a whole. 

First let's deal with those who appear to have no aware- 
ness of the work and skill that go into a Schneer-Harryhausen 
spectacular. This, too, is where we'll get most of the 
gi ggl es. Observe : 

Curiously, both the Daily Dews and the New York Post 
(two of New York's three major dailies) take the film to task 
because they found it implausiblel Indeed, did they expect 
hard-line realism in a film about Sinbad? Ann Guarino of the 
Daily News states: "For those who can stay awake it's a dull 
journey through an unreal world." Archer Winsten of the Post 
faulted the film because "credibility is in short supply all 
the way through." Guarino does concede that the special ef- 
fects are in the picture's main asset but "the cast goes 
through the motions of pretending to believe in the mythical 
creatures confronting them, but it looks like shadow-boxing 
... Even children deserve something better than this." 
Winsten, on the other hand, declares: "It cannot be listed 
as science-fiction though it does avail itself of camera 
trickery to demonstrate invisibility as a good defense for a 
duellist. Not good enough, however, when used to make things 
more difficult for Sinbad. ..My only problem is to figure out 
who will be excited by his feats and those of his producers 
...Whether regarded as cinema trickery or fairy tale fakery 
or extra tall tales, the artifice seems rather transparent." 

The New York Tims, like the Daily News, did not call 
upon its principal reviewer to handle SINBAb, another in- 


which emerges screeching without rhyme or reason from 
his underground cave to do battle with the Centaur, 
Curiously, human deaths and casualties in the film 
are kept to a minimum and are so dry-cleaned that 
one suspects the human characters have no blood in 
their veins. More curiously, the blood flows freely 
among the creature population. The Centaur's death 
is especially violent and arouses o.ur sympathies 
with the creature clutching his breast and shrieking 
pitifully. 

Brian Clemens' screenplay (now there’s a head 
I'd really like to get into) is much more complex 
than it appears at first and contains some absolutely 
precious dialogue. Despite its hackneyed moments, 
it takes real talent to put together this sort of 
material and my hat's off to Clemens all the way. 
Clemens, whose screen and TV credits grow more stag- 
gering each month, seems to be sorely overlooked 
but should be headed for far better things in the 
future. The new CAPTAIN KRONOS seems slated for the 
lower portion of a Paramount quickie double bi.ll, 
but it shows Clemens now undertaking the direction 
(as well as co-production) as a new avenue of ex- 
pression . 

Many of today's younger fans know the work of 
Harryhausen only as history and so SINBAD represents 
possibly their first current exposure to this form 
of entertainment. The overwhelming response at the 
boxoffice so far is proof that there still exists a 
market for these tremendously expensive, time con- 
suming and intricately crafted films. Schneer has 
also stated (prior to the film's release) that the 
future of product of this nature depended very much 
on the success of SINBAD, since few film distributors 
today were willing to finance so costly and long- 
incubating a venture, Columbia Pictures, which had 
faith, has also been vindicated on the matter and 
consequently Schneer & Harryhausen will have no 


Transformations in THE GOLDEN VOYAGE OF SINEAD. YO?‘. 
Dueling experts run-through a fight sequenae with 
John Phillip Law. Later, Harryhausen' s r\oael of 
Kali ("ABOVE; will duplicate their movements. BELOW 
RIGHT: Tom Baker holds the shriveled essence of the 
homunculus. With the addition of blood and the 
proper magio spell, it will become the creature de- 
picted BOTTOM RIGHT, 
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dication of the respective film departments' regard for the 
picture. In his Times review, Lawrence Van Gelder at least, 
acknowledges the work of Harryhausen {but only in passing) 
and suggests that "children who revel in clean-cut heroes, 
villains given to spells and incantations and the kind of 
special effects that breathe life into mandrake root, ships' 
figureheads, centaurs, griffins and statues of Kali. ..will 
probably find it a happy concoction for passing a rainy 
afternoon . " 

Much of John Crittenden's review in the Bergen (N.J.) 
Record deserves comment, mostly for its muddled simple- 
mindedness. About special effects: "It looks low-budget and 
thus has what one might call a cheap timelessness. . .Not even 
the special effects tricks seem new, though a couple of them 
do succeed in holding our interest as long as they're on 
screen. A saber fight between Sinbad and an animated six- 
armed statue of Kali, for instance. That statue and a ram- 
paging centaur actually do make one wonder how they were 
brought to life on film. For the most part the rest is too 
obvious — very simple double exposures that most intelligent 
12-year olds should be able to catch on to in a snap." No 
cormient. 

The next statement is even better, in fact it goes off 
the deep end and makes little sense: "One wishes throughout 
that those who were on the creative end had displayed a 
little more imagination. After Sinbad and his men and the 
pursuing villain have landed on a mysterious legendary island 
most of what we see is ersatz Hindu art and architecture, 
with green-tinted aborigine-types worshipping Kali and throw- 
ing their enemies down a hole in the ground to the centaur 
and an ugly, winged cat with a beaked mouth. Such original- 
ity does nothing to explore the beauty of Indian art. In 
fact, it's an insult." Are you listening, Mr. Harryhausen? 

All of the above should bow their heads in shame, 
especially when someone like the Christian Saiene Monitor's 
David Sterritt, writing for his special readership, comes 
up with this: "The special effects, filmed with the compli- 
cated Dynamation process, were devised by Ray Harryhausen -- 
a grand old man of visual prestidigitation whose accomplish- 
ments include MIGHTY JOE YOUNG, THE SEVENTH VOYAGE OF SINBAD, 
and the picture-packed book of memoirs called Film Fantasy 
Scrapbook. Not that GOLDEN VOYAGE is of such classic pro- 
portions as a MIGHTY JOE YOUNG. But it's kind of fun." 

One reviewer who did a particularly good job of captur- 
ing both the spirit of the film and the genre is Jay Cocks, 
whose opening line in Time magazine is perfect: 'THE GOLDEN 
VOYAGE OF SINBAD passes one crucial test for the matinee 
trade: go out for popcorn and you will probably miss some- 
thing good.” In discussing the film's more spectacular 
effects. Cocks says: "These creatures have their origin in 
the imagination and the workshop of Ray Harryhausen, a 
special effects whiz. He brings them all alive in a process 
called Dynarama, which would appear to combine equal port- 
ions of stop-action photography, elaborate multiple-exposur- 
es and a kind of gentle necromancy. The film is really just 
an excuse to show off Harryhausen ' s commodious bag of tricks." 
In summation. Cocks offers : "SINBAD is light, silly fun. and 
kids will probably appreciate both the skillful technique of 
the fantasy and the fact that the filmakers have had the good 
sense not to include a single -- yecchhl - - kissing scene." 

Howard Kissel, writing in Women's Wear Daily, approaches 
the film from the same direction. One has the feeling that 
had Kissel been writing for a publication more film oriented 
than WWD, he would have been allowed more leg room. As it is 


he gives a kind of capsule review, but a beauty nonetheless: 
"SINBAD is a children's movie with stunning special effects 
and the sense of suspense and excitement one remembers from 
Saturday-afternoon serials. Admittedly, a lot of dialog and 
situations are silly, but they're worth overlooking if you can 
have a scene with Sinbad fighting a goddess who has six arms, 
a sword in each one, and a good old-fashioned score by Miklos 
Rozsa." 

There seems to be no end to the "kids will love it" 
approach. "I am quite sure that youngsters will be enthrall- 
ed by the latest colorful and active version of the adventures 
of Sinbad the Sailor," writes Donald J. Mayerson in Cue maga- 
zine. "I had fun and the kids will be goggle-eyed," concludes 
Mayerson, who, incidentally, is the second-string critic for 
the publ ication. 

Gene Shalit, NBC-TV's comic-critic, admits more freely 
to his feelings for the film: "It's been years since I have 
seen a children's movie as old fashioned and as rousing as 
SINBAD. These are the kind of movies that make kids very, 
very excited. Wow." Shalit spends most of his review time 
explaining the reaction of a theatreful of kids at a matinee 
showing and this is a good idea. But I just wish more people 
could keep an adult or two in mind every now and then. Of 
course, no other than Schneer and Harryhausen really have the 
power to change this somewhat mis-guided frame of reference 
since their elaborate costume stories and dinosaur epics don't 
seem to have an inherent adult draw. The two filmakers must 
now turn their creative energies to what they have acknowledg- 
ed is their toughtest job--matching up Harryhausen 's skills 
with suitable material. Perhaps it's time for another in- 
vasion from Mars . 

Quite surprisingly, there are a small group of reviewers 
writing for special publications who have viewed SINBAD in 
the proper perspective and, at the same time, treat it as a 
new film per se. Not a new fantasy film, or a new kiddie 
film, or--as a few did--not deal with it at all. These 
peonle write for what I can only call "concerned" readers-- 
parents and religious leaders usually--and they have a style 
all their own. ■ And, wonder of wonders, they actually use 
such names as Harryhausen, Schneer, Clemens, etc., as if 
their readers were generally aware and need this infor- 
mation for legitimate purposes. My surprise results from 
their thoroughness in the face of such overwhelming sketchi- 
ness and cavalier attitudes of their more mainstream counter- 
parts . 

Catholic Film newsletter, the official voice and ap- 
pointer of ratings for the Church, not only accords the_ 
film its appropriate respect but is not above recommending 
it to adults as well. The uncredited reviewer writes: "This 
is the kind of fantasy of which childhood Is made, here 
brought to life by the modern master of special effects, Ray 
Harryhausen, who served his apprenticeship under Willis 0‘ 
Brien, the creater of King Kong. The animation of the solen- 
did models and the process shots integrating them with the 
actors are done with painstaking care long missing from the 
screen... The film's success belongs chiefly to Harryhausen 
with assists from director Gordon Hessler and cinematographer 
Ted Moore. This first-class production, a direct descendent 
of a more innocent age of film making than our own, will be 
a treat for youngsters and those adults who wish to recapture- 
some of the magic of childhood." 

Film Information, a publication of the National Council 
of Churches, is one of the few to call SINBAD a "family" film 
instead of a children's item. Writer Monty Arnold appears to 



Genius at work--Ray Harryhausen during the filming of GOLDEN VOYAGE. LEFT: Ray oonsults with director 
Gordon Hessler over a matter concerning the script, MIDDLE: A quick bite with the oast and crew, Mrs, 
Harryhausen is on his left, RIGHT: Checking a camera set up. 
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Makeup figures prominently in GOLDEN VONAGE, LEFT: Douglas Wilmer is fitted for his golden mask. MIDDLE: 
f/ilmer in full makeup as the Grand Vizier whose faoe was scarred horribly by a fireball sent by the evil 
Koura. RIGHT: As Koura, Tom Baker's role calls for him to age rapidly each time he uses his dark powers. 
Here, his makeup receives a quick touch-up. 


have enjoyed the picture personally too and offers a good 
point for parents. The movie starts with a whimper but ends 
with a bang .. .courtesy of special effects wizard Ray Harry- 
hausen." Rosza's score is also singled out for praise. In 
closing, Arnold brings up a good noint: "Parents, take note: 
the film's violence is Arabian-nights colorful without being 
twentieth-century cruel. You see the sword go Into the flesh 
in long shots, but you don't get close-ups of the dismembered 
loin. Allah, be praised!" 

The Long Island Catholic, in the person of Brother Thomas 
Allan, credits Harryhausen for giving the film its real 
character and, calling him the “only authentic disciple of the 
KING KONG school", describes his work here as some of his most 
sophisticated to date. Allan suggests the film "successfully 
revives the innocence of the fifties. The only new addition to 
the genre. ..is that the belly dancers have miraculously grown 
navels." Leave it to the church to come up with that! 

McCall's magazine, does an okay job in its "Guide for 
Puzzled Parents," but never quite sees the film as more than 
a kiddie entry. Lynn Minton admittedly has no real back- 
ground or point of reference for this kind of film, but she 
has a feel for its spirit, despite the limitation referred 
to above: "This is an adventure film of magic and sorcery, 
with laughs and riddles and eyecatching and wonderful visual 
effects. Children from seven to twelve should love it. But 
like many fairy tales it is scary and may well be frighten- I 
ing to some young children". In spite of Minton's recommend- 
ation, I’m sure the fathers of the 7-12 year-olds like SINBAD 
a lot more than their children. 

The final entry in the youth-oriented category is 

magazine, cited here because its reviewer, Margaret 
Ronan, is a long-time fantasy film freak. Unfortunately, 
Ronan's extensive command of the genre hardly surfaces in her 
breezy yet bland-ish review, but this is no doubt due to her 
very careful tailoring for her youthful readership. But she's 
right on target, anyhow; "Got the blahs? We've got a cure. 

Just pack your popcorn and ship out on SINBAD'S GOLDEN VOYAGE. 
It’s the wildest mystery tour since KING KONG came on the 
screen... If you love adventure, fantasy, magic and very 
soecial special effects, this is your movie. On this voyage, 
getting there is really al 1 the fun." 

We'll give special credit to Foster Hirsch for his review 
in the village Voice. Hirsch, who is also well-known for his 
in-depth discussion pieces in the New York Times (which 
usually support films previously killed by the paper's regu- 
lar critics), deals with SINBAD in a sophisticated and in- 
telligent way. Hirsch is one of the few to single out Brian 
Clemens' screenplay for praise. "Brian Clemens ,.. .has at 
least a nodding acquaintance with The Golden Bough: he's 
heard of myths and legends and allegories, and his characters 
address themselves to such spacious concerns as Fate, Destiny, 
Free Will, Plan. Sinbad, the Maiden in the abbreviated cos- 
tume, the Evil Magician, and the Grand Vizier are well aware 
of the symbolic significance of their. quest. Intellectual 
self-consciousness therefore shadows the hetic skirmishes of 
a Saturday afternoon fantasy, and the fusion of naivete with 
some 'hard' learning is appealing." 

..."The project began with Harryhausen ' s drawings, and 
the problem was to find a frame in which the charming fantasy 
figures could strut and flourish. The movie's scrambled ex- 
position and its undigested borrowings from classical voyages 
are no doubt traceable to the filmakers' love of technical 
challenge." 


The screenplay in fact, is the thread which holds the 
entire review together. "Story and human characterization 
are decidedly secondary, but Sinbad's voyage is pleasantly 
chaged," he continues, "it's as if Clemens sneaked in al- 
lusions to some of his favorite Great Works while his bosses 
were toiling over the complexities of Dynarama. Underneath 
its procession of preening monsters, Sinbad's adventure con- 
tains a holiday of symbolic strategies. . .a dejected ruler who 
seeks the restoration of power and youth. ..a magician whose 
skin cracks and sags everythime he uses his dark powers 
(shades of Dorian Gray?)... a comic cowardly braggart (Clemens 
knows his Shakespeare too);. ..and Sinbad has a dream which 
not only anticipates his adventure and introduces the movie's 
major leitmotifs, but which (with a deep bow to Freud) reveals 
at least glancingly the anxieties that lurk beneath his macho 
swagger." Hirsch also cites the Rosza score with its Heavenly 
Host-like angelic chorus which "teases us with Christian 
reminiscences as well," and the film's "pagan baggage 
(Buddhas and golden idols are rampant)." 

In another beautiful review, film scholar-author, 

Leonard Maltin views the film from the angle with which I 
think we can all best identify. "Throughout the script,” he 
says in Good Times, a youthful, rock music-oriented paper, 
"there are slight indications of tongue-in-check, and some 
passing references to sei< and drugs that provide an amusing 
but deftly handled acknowledgement that the film has been 
made by, and for 'big kids' as well as little ones." 

Maltin, who teaches a college-level course in film ani- 
mation, continues: "the film marks (in this viewer's eyes) 
the most sophisticated special effects to date from Ray 
Harryhausen's bag of tricks. This artist and craftsman got 
his inspiration from KING KONG, and forty years later has 
reached an apex of perfection in his own model animation. 

A sequence in which a ship figurehead comes to life recalls 
the incredible excitement of a similar "awakening" scene in 
THE MUMMY with Boris Karloff. The initial thrill is then 
enhanced by the excitement of a battle scene in which the 
living figure fights the members of Sinbad's crew. Here, 
as in later dueling sequences, the combination of animated 
creatures and live actors is the closet thing to perfection 
I have seen." 

Maltin sums up admirably: THE GOLDEN VOYAGE OF SINBAD 
is the nicest thing to happen to kids of the 1970s, but 
what's equally nice is that it offers a wonderful magic- 
carpet escape for kids of the 1950s and '60s, too." We 
can't agree more emphatically. 



An Opinion by Ronald V. Borst 


By the time this review is published, anyone reading it will, in all 
probability, have seen or purposefully declined to go and see, what has become 
the most talked about, indeed, the most controversial film yet produced in the 
seventies, THE EXORCIST. It is a film which has not only spurred interest on 
a national level, but a motion picture which has likely received the most 
spectacular publicity— in one form or another— since THE BIRTH OF A 
NATION. Through talk show discussions with priests on religious implications 
and cases involving possession and exorcism, interviews with those people 
directly involved with the film's production, from reviews and 'inside stories' 
regarding the making of the film ranging from The National Tattler to Catholic 
journals, there are undoubtedly very few people who have not heard of the 
book or movie by this time. Added to these are the legal disputes involving two 
actresses who contributed to the characterization of the child/demon, and 
writer Ray Russell's allegation that the basic premise of the novel was adapted 
from his 1962 novel, The Case Against Satan, which also concerns a young 
child possessed by a demon. Add, also, the rumors hinting at a supernatural 
curse following the film's production (a crew member was killed on the set and 
actor Jack MacGowran died shortly after the picture's completion). All of this 
has set off a mass of psychological speculation and theorizing on the part of 
laymen and professionals alike on why this counb^ has seemingly become 
'possessed' by a cinema phenomenon the like of which we have never 
previously experienced. 

AH of this furor may be laid dir^ly at the feet of William Peter Blatty, a 
forty-six year old former graduate of Georgetown University who has stated 
that he felt that a "novel of demonic possession... might be.token fulfillment 
of deflected vocation," since he had at one time considered entering the 
priesthood. Blatty first became intrigued with the idea of possession after 
reading of a case involving exorcism in 1949, but the notion of possession in 
the form of a novel only became crystallized in 1963. It was not until 1968, 
when an editorial director at Bantam Books supported the venture, that the 
novel really began to materialize. The author undertook intensive research into 
the subject matter in early 1 969, and finished the novel during the summer of 
the following year. 

While most novels reach publication before they are considered as 
prospective film material, Blatty had skillfully concluded negotiations vJith 
Warner Brothers to film the novel, and had written a two hundred-plus page 
first draft months before the first editions were printed. A contributing writer 
on such filmed screenplays as DARLING LI LI, A SHOT IN THE DARK, THE 
GREAT BANK ROBBERY and JOHN GOLDFARB, PLEASE COME HOME, 
amongst several others, Blatty wisely realized that to insure a screen treatment 
of his novel which pleased him, he would also have to serve in the capacity of 
producer and have a major voice when the time came to select the director. His 
contract with Warners included these clauses, and both studio executives and 
author set out to choose the film's director. A working list of possible 
candidates at one time included such names as Mike Nichols, Arthur Penn and 
Stanley Kubrick. However, due to prior commitments and other reasons, each 
of these men were eventually eliminatedo from consideration. William 
Friedkin's name remained. 

Blatty had recalled meeting Friedkin some years before when he had been 
up for the job of directing Blake Edwards' GUNN. He didn't get the job, Blatty 


remembered, because he obstinately refused to compromise over a minor 
detail. Blatty was also impressed with Friedkin's work on THE NIGHT THEY 
RAIDED MINSKY'S, but Warner Brothers were still hedging in regard to the 
director's talents. All it took for them to come around to Blatty's viewpoint 
was a screening of THE FRENCH CONNECTION, Friedkin's recent 
award-winning, box-office anash. All concerned agreed that the pacing 
contained in this realistic and actionful cops-and-robbers yarn was an essential 
quality vital to the film adaptation of The Exorcist. 

Friedkin, contract now firmly in hand, immediately startled his 
author-producer by stating that, in his opinion, the first draft script was 
unfaithful to the novel. Friedkin insisted that the Northern Iraq prologue from 
the novel be retained in the film. He also argued for certain script changes such 
as the sculpture which Regan fashions early in the film (Blatty had altered this 
from a birjj-one that, incidentally, somewhat represents the demon statue in 
the finished film-to a bear, and the young director demanded that he change 
it back to a bird, as it appears in the novel). 

According to the author in his book, William Peter Blatty On The 
Exorcist: From Novel to Film, the two of them would meet regularly with the 
major purpose being to cut the author's script down to a manageable filming 
length. Between the two of them, they eliminated (a) the subplot involving 
Karl and Winnie's heroin-addicted daughter, a portion Blatty rather hated to 
lose since the film's conclusion would have found the girl on the road to 
treatment and recovery, thereby implying that from evil some good eventually 
does emerge; (b) a number of red herrings which alternately implicated Karras, 
Sharon, as welt as others, in the church desecrations and Denning’s death (the 
reasoning behind this cut was that soon after the film's release no one would 
fall for these diversions anyway); (c) muchs of Lt. Kinderman's 
characterization, since many readers of the novel had questioned Blatty as to 
whether he had modeled the police officer on Peter Falk's COLUMBO (Blatty 
did not want it to seem as though he was plagiarizing— in spite of the fact that 
his character appeared before the television series— consequently, much of the 
outwardly dumb/inwardly cunning lines and character development of 
Kinderman were cut); (d) Burke Denning's body, which was originally to have 
been shown with the head turned around during a scene where Kinderman 
visits the morgue prior to his revealing this fact in his first encounter with 
Karras (obviously, the reasoning was that the revelation of this in words to 
Karras would have a more profound impact, and the actual visual horror could 
be saved for the sequence involving the child/demon); (e) a "more fully 
developed interview of the demon by Karras"; (f) fuller exposition of Karras' 
faiiing faith in the scene where Dyer comforts him after his mother's death; (g) 
preliminary encounters with the demon and initial medical examinations, 
because they would have slowed the pacing and made the makeup less effective 
through over-exposure; jh) the original plan to have the credits drawn out over 
a long number of sequences; (i) plaques which were to be shown amidst flashes 
of lightning which would recall Christ's crucifixion, the Nazi horrors of 
Dachau, Auschwitz, and Buchenwald, and the more individual, yet no less 
nauseating, horrors of a gangland execution through information gained via an 
FBI wiretapped conversation between two Cosa Nostra mobsters; (j) much 
more vomiting, including what would have been an exercise in exceptional bad 
taste— the demon/child vomiting on Merrin's dead body; (k) the filmed ending 
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Three ■people brought together to battle an unspeakable evil; Father Damien Karras (Jason Miller), Father 
Lankester Merrin (Max von Sydow) and Chris MaoNeil (Ellen Burstyn) , Their tale is now considered by many to 
be among the most frightening ever told. 


which was to have shown Karras' face at the foot of the steps, his features 
mirroring a combination of peace, triumph and joy; {!) two emotionally 
uplifting scenes in the epilog, the first being that Chris would keep Karras' 
amulet (rather than giving it to Dyer as she does in the film), implying that she 
has learned to accept faith and, secondly, the final scene would have shown 
Kinderman and Dyer going off together in, as Blatiy put it, a take-off on the 
Rains-Bogart 'beautiful friendship' finale of CASABLANCA. 

As filmed, THE EXORCIST ends on a very neutral note (Dyer looking 
down the stone steps and then simply walking away), with the only apparent 
good resulting from the exorcism being the purging and defeat of the evil spirit 
combined with the regaining of Regan's normality. The deleted scenes may 
have been discarded because they would have overshadowed the main 
conclusion of the film or, at the very least, diluted its effect. It is enough that 
Regan has regained her normalcy, the death of Dennings and Merrin are 
unfortunate casualties in a never-ending scheme of earthly woes. Karras’ 
ultimate sacrifice has saved the life of an innocent child, as well as his own 
soul. 

Somewhat surprising for me was the revelation that THE EXORCIST’S 
final budget was said to be anywhere between $70 ato $15 million; surprising 
in that 2001's cost was only $1 1 million by comparison. Like its big-budgeted 
sf counterpart, THE EXORCIST relies very heavily on special effects and 
unique makeup in achieving its desired end. The picture was photographed by 
Owen Roizman, Friedkin's cameraman on THE FRENCH CONNECTION, and 
his contribution to THE EXORCIST is about as far removed from John L. 
Russell's photography for PSYCHO as two works of art could be. Hitchcock's 
picture is distinguished by its stark black and white photography (rumors still 
persist that PSYCHO was shot in color but released in black and white because 
of its more gruesome and bloody details; these stories are probably not true) 
which expertly contrasted the normal daylight world of Marion Crane and the 
twisted, gothic environment of Norman Bates. While Hitchcock conceived 
many ingenious ways of masking his killer and developing Mrs. Bates as a red 
herring, Roizman faced no such problems in THE EXORCIST. Since the 
horror is localized primarily in Regan's bedroom, his major chores lay in 
muting the color of the household to convey a feeling of normalcy while 
suggesting a hint of the supernatural in the soft shadows. No ingenious trickery 
to mask the presence of the demon here. When we hear screams from the 
child's bedroom, it is as if we are a part of the group going to inspect the 
sounds (the sound effects for this film won a much deserved Academy Award), 
and as we rush up the stairs, Roizman's camera zooms in on the closed door. 
The door is opened, more sounds or demon utterings are heard; cut to the 
shocked and horrified expressions of the mother or whoever, and then into a 
close-up of the demon/child. The pattern is repeated again and again, and while 
hardly as innovative as Russell's work for PSYCHO, it is equally effective when 
combined with the unusual makeup and effects supporting it. 

In an interview/article on the making of the film for the February 7974 
issue of American Cinematographer, Roizman reflected on some of the 
difficult scenes in THE EXORCIST. One of the more expensive effects 
involved the freezing cold temperature which the demon has set up about itself 
in Regan's bedroom. A duplicate bedroom was built inside a refrigerated 
'cocoon' whose temperature could be dropped to as little as 20 degrees below 
zero. During the levitation sequences, Roizman revealed that the wires had to 
be painted almost frame by frame. Spotting wires can easily shatter the 
illusion, so money spent for these effects can certainly be justified. 

While some critics have made fun of the demon/child's makeup, going so 
far as to compare it with a clown (not, however, at midnight), I personally feel 
that the special effects (by Marcel Vercoutere) and the makeup (by Dick 
Smith) is nothing short of superb. I was originally puzzled as to how the child's 
head was able to revolve 360 degrees, so realistically was the dummy head 
molded and moved. To pull it off, the crew "wrapped the hair around the neck 
to cover the separation between the head and body and got some movement 
into the arm and hand at the same time." The final brilliant touch was in 
allowing the dummy head to have frost on its breath. 

Much has been made of the cast of THE EXORCIST. Of course, both 
femme stars, Ellen Burstyn and Linda Blair, received Academy Award 


nominations, as did Jason Miller. Jane Fonda and Shirley MacLaine (on whom 
the character of Chris was modeled) were originally considered for the role of 
the mother, but I seriously doubt that they could have improved the 
characterization made by Miss Burstyn. In a sympathetic role in a horror film 
which stresses theme over characterization, her acting is always excellent. So, 
too, is Jason Miller's, We have had the tormented, John Garfield type before 
(Blatty even pokes fun at this by having Kinderman kid Karras about this 
similarity) but the acting is as effective as most anything I saw last year, 
including Jack Lemmon's Oscar performance in SAVE THE TIGER, with the 
possible exception of Al Pacino in SERPIGO. 

Lee J. Cobb's policeman and Jack MacGowran's director are excellent 
examples of restrained secondary roles with both actors making the most of 
their scenes. Only Kitty Winn's Sharon was dealt a fatal blow in adapting that 
character from the book; one never really feels that she and her mistress have 
the strong friendship going for them that the novel strongly imparts. 

Max Von Sydow as the title character is as masterful in this film as in 
those he did for Bergman, and certainly much more so than in THE NIGHT 
VISITOR. His speech and manner, aided by a remarkable aging makeup job by 
Dick Smith makes him the best representative of 

the forces of good since Edward Van Sloan or Peter Cushing, which is the 
highest compliment I can pay him. 

It is personally difficult to criticize Linda Blair's contribution to this film, 
in spite of all the substantial publicity which has been published either in 
support or against her. With the huge success of the film, actress Mercedes 
MacCambridge stepped forth and made it perfectly clear that it was she, and 
not the young actress, who did the voice of the demon and other unearthly 
sounds connected with the character. Originally denied screen credit for her 
work, Warners were at length forced (through her contract) to reinstate her 
name among the cast list, but this did not satisfy Miss MacCambridge, who 
spoke out in print criticizing young Blair's ineptitude in mouthing much of the 
obscene passages which she had to dub over in her own husky, masculine voice 
(there is one particular scene where the dubbing is completely off, although 
laying the blame on either actress would be sheer supposition). In any case, 
one cannot overlook MacCambridge's contribution to the film which I feel is 
frighteningly effective in the extreme. 

After MacCambridge's publicity and after Linda Blair won the Golden 
Globe Award for her performance, Eileen Dietz Elber, a twenty-six year old 
New York actress, filed a claim with the Screen Actors Guild in which, as the 
New York Post account related, "she noted that her body had performed 
many of the more spectacular possession scenes." Warners had stated in all 
their publicity that Blair did not have a double, only a stand-in (the difference 
being that a double performs when a star cannot while a stand-in is used only 
for setting up shots), and executive producer John Galley lied when he claimed 
that "Linda played every scene in the picture herself." Naturally, all of this 
was a defense mechanism designed to clinch the upcoming Academy Award for 
the nominated Miss Blair. Of course. Miss Blair (in spite of her makeup, 
dubbed voice, double and special effects support) lost out to Tatum O'Neal, 
who dominated every scene of Bogdanovich's excellent PAPER MOON. 
Friedkin and Roizman both claim that Elber's scenes are minimal and Ellen 
Burstyn cynically remarked that the double's work was much less corrtributive 
than that of Jason Miller's stuntman. In her normal role of innocent child, 
Linda Blair comes off as an inexperienced ingenue, while her most effective 
scenes are indeed those aided by the technical wizardry. In substance, however, 
she does provide the film with its initial innocence which reverts into absolute 
evil as the demon takes over. In this one respect, she is excellent. And, in any 
event, she will shortly appear in a follow-up to Universal's big grosser of some 
years back, AIRPORT. 

As a whole, THE EXORCIST is one of the great horror films; a film 
which is already being deservedly regarded as a classic in its field. I do not 
mean to imply that it should be considered a form of superior film art, or great 
cinema, for THE EXORCIST is at its weakest and most pretentious when it 
consciously strives for art. At its best, it is a superb combination of the classic 
elements of horror and contemporary demands for thrills and visual violence. 
Essentially, it's a conglomerate freak show and roller coaster ride all rolled up 




into a neat marketing package whic."i staniJ'i every ch.ancs of making norc 
money than any other film ever made. 

Many film critics despise the horror film genre and when an exceptional 
one-especially a big-budgeted one based on a bestseller-comes along, they are 
among the first to scream (albeit in ten dollar words), "Where's the art?" or 
"Where's the value?", nit-picking about each and every technical error the film 
contains in order to justify their prejudice. Some cannot understand why the 
public would want to flock, stand and wait to see such 'trash'; some simply 
regard themselves as superior intellectuals above the masses of moronic 
filmgoers. Even those who will cautiously admit a liking for the genre will, in 
ail likelihood, fall back on the movies created three or more decades ago, 
forgetting, of course, that many of these were considered as ridiculous then as 
they would be if shown in theaters now. Some have cited another current 
thriller, Nicholas Roeg's excellent DONT LOOK NOW, as the sort of thing the 
horror film should evolve into. In terms of comparison, it is a much less 
expensive, but much more visually artistic endeavor (with the most brilliant 
use of silent visual flash-back to support symbolic metaphors I have ever seen) 
although it bears a much closer relationship to the PSYCHO class of thriller 
than does the Friedkin film, 

THE EXORCIST has chosen to strike out on a new path, it does borrow 
from the old horror films; in fact, its basic theme bears very little difference 
from the first of the supernatural talkies, the 1931 version of DRACO LA. The 
Browning film opens in a foreign locale where the audience is introduced to 
the vampire; Dracula travels to civilized England and attempts to place an 
innocent young lady under his control to do his bidding; all efforts by 
authorities to deal with the matter fail, until an old professor is called in to 
destroy it through age-old Christian beliefs. Friedkin's film is little more than 
this: a prologue which introduces the coming conflict between good and evil; 
the evil making itself apparent and eventually taking over a child's body in a 
sedate Georgetown home; the failure of medical science and the law to deal 
with the supernatural; and, finally, the triumph of religion once again. 

It should come as no surprise that THE EXORCIST has borrowed 
liberally from the theme of DRACULA, or from dozens of other past genre 
efforts, since the number of separate categories into which most horror films 
can be grouped is rather limited. The thirties and forties amply covered all 
manner of old dark house thrillers, insane, masked killers, legendary and 
man-made monsters, fiendish scientists and hunchbacked assistants. Hammer 
chose to update these same thematic elements, differing mainly by placing 
increasing emphasis on violence, blood and sexuality made possible by enlarged 


Scenes from the release -print of THE EXOECIST, TOP 
LEFT: Karras among the patients on the neuropsyah- 
iatria ward at Bellevue Hospital, TOP RIGHT: Lee J, 
Cobb as Detective Kinderman. BELOW: Regan is pre- 
pared for an arteriogram. BELOW RIGHT: Chris holds 
on to a terrified Regan as the bed is violently 
tossed by unseen forces. 


technical expertise and the new permissiveness. ROSEMARY'S 

probably the last major horror breakthrough in terms of publicity and il 

success, can be looked upon as one more in a long line of witchcraft films from 
WITCHCRAFT THROUGH THE AGES to sleepers like BURN, WITCH, 
BURN and CURSE OF THE DEMON. 

THE EXORCIST unashamedly borrows from all of these schools, from 
the old "good vs. evil," to Von Sydow's "Van Helsing," to the frightful visages 
of PSYCHO and dozens upon dozens of previous films, to the current interest 
in the occult. What this film also borrows from, and which is resulting in many 
of the film's most negative comments, are the current G-Men-gangster, 
cops-and-robbers films from DIRTY HARRY to BADGE 373. The public's 
increased enjoyment in violence is not limited to films alone; rock music has 
shifted from the short haired Beatles quartet of the sixties into groups who, as 
an extra kick, will savagely break their instruments and engage in other violent 
activities in their acts to further excite and incite the emotions of their 
listeners. With the Vietnam War finally having run its course, with television 
cracking down on violence in all forms, from movies to children's programs, 
movies have become increasingly important as an outlet for man's inherent 
sense of violence. 

I don't believe anyone can judge these times while living through them. I 
do think that some filmakers— some, not all— are dangerously pandering to the 
demands for violent entertainment. But, as in taking a narcotic, the doses of 
violence on film cannot remain stationary at any given level; they must be 
increased if the films are to regain their costs and make a profit. Therefore, we 
have witnessed the gangster-police films trying to outdo each other's car chase 
sequences; Hammer experimenting with more overt sexuality and a more 
ritualized type of horror with each film. The destruction of Dracula, which 
once served as an exciting climax, is now (in such films as DRACULA A.D. 
1972 and THE SATANIC RITES OF DRACULA} nothing more than a 
showcase of gory special effects after the real climax is over and done with. 

THE EXORCIST skirts many of Hammer's current weaknesses by being a 
film dedicated to its pacing. It also takes another old horror film cliche and 
dares to go down a forbidden path. Little children have served as symbols of 
evil before, as films such as THE BAD SEED, THE OTHER, THE HOUSE 
THAT DRIPPED BLOOD (Christopher Lee segment}, SPIRITS OF THE 
DEAD (Fellini sigment), VILLAGE/CHILDREN OF THE DAMNED, THE 
NIGHTCOMERS, etc. have shown us, but in each of these films, the 'shock' 
has usually been in the final realization that the cute little boy or girl is the one 
behind the horrible murders. The paradox lies in the fact that their evil is in no 
way mirrored by their outward appearance. Blatty and Friedkin have taken 
this and gone that additional step. They have removed the ‘picture of Dorian 
Gray' from the child's 'attic,' and allowed us to see the evil in all its 
repugnancy. 

Current permissiveness in the cinema has advanced from the time of the 
blood bath of PSYCHO to a stage when verbal and visual obscenities are 
permitted to exist on film. Blatty and Friedkin have taken full advantage of 
their times by creating scenes which the effects and makeup reinforce, rather 
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than dominate. To make an audience of today believe in the total 
transformation of innocence to absolute evil, to resurrect the very Devil 
himself, the old methods of horned demons and zoom closeups would have to 
be discarded in favor of something contemporary audiences could relate to and 
be shocked at. 

These are the essentials of THE EXORCIST. Critics have deplored its lack 
of build-up in terms of atmosphere and suspense; its lack of characterization; 
its lack of... humanity. It isn't as if Blatty and Friedkin are unsympathetic with 
their small innocent victim, or the girl's mother, or trying to out-gross a 
BLOOD FEAST or 2000 MANIACS (the many cuts in the shooting script and 
Blatty’s notes on not to show such things as the child's vagina during the 
masturbation sequence would indicate that he gave himself personal 
boundaries to work within}. It is that all of these other things have been 
pushed aside, relegated to a secondary role in favor of developing this new 
form of horror. It isn't BLOOD FEAST all over again, because it is polished, 
well acted, as well as being superbly directed and written. It isn't Bergman's 
THE MAGICIAN either... simply because it doesn’t choose to go in that 
direction. 

I initially saw THE EXORCIST on the last day of 1973, having taken 
special care not to read the novel, any reviews of either the book or film, nor 
discuss the film with friends who had already seen it. Having approached and 
enjoyed ROSEMARY’S BABY in the same manner when I first saw it, I hoped 
against hope that the same kind of happening would occur again. I found the 
first half-hour quite dull, lacking the interest of the hints of horror to come 
which Polanski had far better incorporated into his film. The Northern Iraq 
prologue was all too obviously "Dawn of Man’’ revisited, what with its burning 
sun, vast desolation, the almost complete absence of dialogue (or 
understandable dialogue), and the many varied high-pitched sounds (i.e. the 
dogs fighting, the sounds at the dig, the native language, and the culminating 
buzzing hum... a direct spin-off of the slab's sounds in 2001). After this, and a 
half hour more of character introduction and implications through sounds and 
abnormal behavior that the demon of the desert had invaded Georgetown, I 
was almost prepared to leave (I might have, had I not stood in line for two 
hours and paid seven dollars for the tickets). Finally, the sequence involving 
the shaking of the bed occurred. Quite honestly, this woke me up, although in 
retrospect it wasn’t much more than a scene from THE HAUNTING or THE 
LEGEND OF HELL HOUSE. From then on, the film began to pick up its 
pace, reaching one peak and diving before rapidly coming to another... over 
and over again. Unlike PSYCHO, the only film I could conceivably compare it 
with offhand in terms of outright shock value, THE EXORCIST does not 
restrain itself to lengthy build-ups, but proceeds from shock to shock, each one 
attempting (generally successfully) to outdo the previous one, leaving we 
viewers stunned and numb. I left the theater with a feeling akin to having left a 
carnival ride; a marvelous heart-pounding, nervous feeling the like of which was 
incomparable with any previous film experience. I returned home hours later, 
the memory of the demon's features still an indelible imprint on my mind, 
causing me to turn the light on with a greater rush than usual. I began reading 
the novel the following day and, during the night, experienced a nightmare 
about myself becoming possessed. Normally, I only get nightmares when 
feverish, and then they are not of the ‘horror movie’ type; those, when they do 
infrequently occur, are regarded with a feeling of relatively casual detachment. 
This nightmare was unlike any other since it did not especially disturb or 
interrupt my sleep, but bothered me only after I awoke and prepared to go to 
work, t was amazed that a film should have such an effect on me so long after 
seeing it. 

I next saw the picture in Scranton, Pennsylvania, during the first week of 
March. The theater wasn’t packed and, while one rather mentally disturbed 
fellow (by my standards, at least) laughed during the carpet-wetting sequence, 
he was unprepared for the more violent scenes and was not heard from again. 

It is interesting to examine differences in audience reaction between the 
time of my first December viewing and my third this past June in New York. 
My co-viewers in December responded to the film very much as I did. I didn't 
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By now, everyone and his two headed brother knows about THE 
EXORCIST. At a gross of $20,000,000 to date, it is the most successful film of 
the year. It's projected to become one of the ten top grossing films of all time. 

A financial coup of these proportions leaves out in the cold any question 
of morality, ethics, taste or aesthetics. It doesn't matter whether you or I like 
the movie. The direct intercession of god mammon makes it too much of an 
event for that. Once this is stated, what can be added that isn't superfluous? 
Then again, what isn’t superfluous when you get right down to it? So let’s 
brave the slings and arrows of this outrageous fortune by daring to carp and 
criticize. 

Why is THE EXORCIST such an event? What are the resonances which 
have drawn such crowds? What causes some spectators to blow their meals 
while watching the film? Some of these questions are bound to receive better 
treatment at the hands of future historians and sociologists than they can now. 
For surely there won't be any easy answers in the next few years. 

Some comments can safely be made about THE EXORCIST at the 
present time. It deals with possession and exorcism. It deals specifically with a 
12 year old girl, Regan MacNeii, whose aberrant behavior leads to surmises she 
may be possessed by a demon, Priests are called in, as a last ditch effort, and 
perform the rituals of exorcism. The girl returns to her former state. This 
movie is based on an enormously popular novel by William Peter Blatty. And I 
can't take any of it very seriously. 

Most OT that seems accessible enough. Atter this point, matters become 
cloudy. The meaning and implications of the book are muddled. The 
intentions of the author are unclarified. What happens in the film becomes 
questionable. Any final conclusions we may try to reach tend to founder for 


notice any of the publicized faintings or sickness, but some did leave when the 
going got rough. By June, no one had come to the theater unprepared. The 
word was out, and the audience openly jeered, laughed and hurled comments 
at the screen. I can't relate to that; I take the picture to be serious 
entertainment. 

Perhaps those who do laugh at the film, who feel they must laugh with or 
at it, do so by way of announcing their individual 'sophistication.' Perhaps 
some of them need to laugh. Most of us, when momentarily caught unaware of 
something (in film, even the cheap knife-stabbing climax of the pronographic 
MEMOR lES WITHIN MISS AGGIE), we react with shock. There is no laughter 
during the scene itself. Afterward, fine... a laugh or chuckle that provides us 
with a release from holding our breath. Those who come to THE EXORCIST 
with knowledge of its content, ready to steel themselves against the shock, 
may use laughter as their defense against allowing themselves to become 
involved with the horrors presented. 

Many film critics on both sides of the fence regarding THE EXORCIST 
are making the most of its similarity to 2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. In some 
ways the comparison is apparent: the huge financial gamble and profitable 
returns; the 'ultimate trip' vs. the ultimate horror; the carnival ride approach 
taken by both; the symbolic scenes adopted by Friedkin from Kubrick's film; 
even the style of presenting the credits and the use of several different works 
of music (unlike 2001, 1 wish someone would have insisted on using the talents 
of Bernard Herrmann to compose the score to THE EXORCIST; his recent 
psycho-thriller SISTERS displays that he is the master of this type of mood 
music). 

While THE EXORCIST can be viewed as the horror film's answer to what 
2001 was for science fiction (at least in terms of box-office success), the major 
difference, for me, is that while 2001 consciously strives for visual metaphors 
and symbolism on a variety of levels (ideas are as important to 2001 as are its 
effects) the same cannot be said for THE EXORCIST. It becomes silly and, at 
the very least, pretentious and cliche when it strives hardest at artistic 
implications. Blatty himself has admitted that the whole idea of the amulet 
discovered in the dig, then worn by Karras' mother, then by Karras and finally 
entrusted to Dyer, is ridiculous since this Christian relic could never have been 
found in a pre-Christian city like Nineveh. Blatty has brought this out and it's 
almost as if it were conceived and executed like some sort of practical joke. 
Those who seek to criticize THE EXORCIST by either praising or condemning 
this type of thing are not succeeding in reaching its core; nor are those who are 
dredging up errors in the medical examinations, etc., these being minor and 
insignificant points. One critic even went as far as to suggest that Vincent Price 
would have served much better in the role of Merrin (after having thoroughly 
debunked the whole film). In spite of Price's talents, all it would have taken 
was one glimpse of his familiar features to bring down the house and destroy 
the serious mood created and sustained throughout. There are moments of 
laughter in the picture, but they come about as a result of witty dialogue, not 
manufactured comic relief. 

For myself, I can understand some people disliking the film because it 
deals so blatantly with obscenities; but one would probably find himself 
eventually disliking the Devil and his workings if they do actually exist. I dread 
an outpouring of filmed horror combined with fresh obscenities. We have 
experienced enough of that with films such as MARK OF THE DEVIL to 
suffice us a lifetime. But Blatty, Friedkin, Warner Brothers et al. cannot, in my 
estimation, be lumped into that class of obscene and lewd horror film with the 
making of THE EXORCIST. It isn’t the mere fact that their film is bigger and 
more polished in every way that distinguishes and separates them from that 
class. It’s their serious approach and respect for a downtrodden genre and their 
attempt to give audiences something fresh and somewhat original in a field 
which has, for a very long time, been sorely lacking in both talent and superior 
material. The result with THE EXORCIST is Grand Guignol entertainment at 
its finest. In a sense, then, an achievement bordering on, if not emerging as, a 
form of art. 


nd Opinion by DAVID MacDOWALL 

lack of sufficient, concrete evidence. 

Perhaps it would be helpful to backtrack to the novel’s point of origin 
and make some general statements. In precivilized times, when men were 
cavemen, they saw the world as dichotomized between what they could 
understand and what mystified them. When Muckluck came upon something 
which could not be explained, he attributed it to the handiwork of spirits or 
gods. When it took an unpleasant form, like quicksand. Mucky attributed it to 
the whimsy of some dark, mischievous god. 

In Christian times, Christian only simplified his dichotomy to a continual 
duel between God and the devil. If something good happened— praise God. If it 
was something ill— it was the devil's work. 

In light of present knowledge, such beliefs as Mucky’s and Christian's are 
thought too simplistic. We know better. We know the reasons for earthquakes 
and plagues. We can create artificial lightning. Still, as products of a common 
ancestry, there are many Muckys and Christians who do not believe God is 
'dead.' It follows, as the night the day, that if God lives, then so does the devil, - 

It seems more likely than not that people believe in God or the devil as it 
suits their purpose. The need to find some explanation for worldly ills requires 
that many people create scapegoats. If no scapegoat is immediately at hand, 
one must be invented or revitalized. 

Actually, we already have many scapegoats onto which we can pile our 
misfortunes. They may be big business corporations, other skin colors, 
differing religious beliefs, inflation, a governmental body, even a specific man. 
When life goes crumby, some of us s^ those things or people are in league 
with the devil to have caused us hardship. In such a schema, the troubles of 
today can be fobbed off as easily as they were 5000 years ago. The only 
difference is that today we do so at our own risk. 



If persons and things can be in league, be possessed, then the services of 
an exorcist could be called for. That man's job is to rid the possessed of its 
demonic agent, sometimes at personal danger to himself. Having done his job, 
the exorcist can go about his business, and the exbedevilled can regain lost 
grace. It's all so very easy. 

It isn't really, though. When Alexander Haig claimed that, if presidential 
tapes were not erased by mortal means, there was an evil force at work in the 
White House, he was asking us to swallow a big can of worms. When Lt. Galley 
disclaimed his responsibility for genocidal behavior, he ignored his right and 
privilege as a 20th century man not only to make his own choices but to 
accept primary responsibility for those choices. 

Is Haig indicating the White House requires the services of an exorcist? 
Does Galley expect everyone will forgive his actions because the devil made 
him do it? That may have been good enough 5000 years ago, but it isn't good 
enough now. 

To a logical mind there is little wonder that the Gatholic church seldom 
performs exorcisms any more. Even less wonder they don't talk about such 
rituals. Could it be that possession is pass€? That exorcism is outrS? More than 
likely both possession and exorcism exist only in the extremities of our minds, 
to tantalize us. Their conception is really only a willful conceit: a romantic 
device like high button shoes or buckled swashes. 


The idea of possession would seem choice for fictional writing. It's been 
kicking around for ages, but its time hadn't come— until now. 

William Blatty was scfibbrmg at Georgetown HJniversity m 1949; at which 
time an interesting story was reported from Mt. Rainier, Maryland. There, 
Jesuit priests required 3 months to vanquish demons from a 14 year old boy. 
One of Blatty's teachers, Father Thomas V. Bermingham, S.J. (who eventually 
appeared in this film), suggested he use the case as basis for an oratorical 
assignment. Once his interest was kindled, Blatty probably didn't miss a similar 
account to come from St. Louis University, in 1950. There, the son of a 
Lutheran minister was delivered from his affliction. The rites turned the hair of 
one Jesuit exorcist. Father Bowdern, snow white. 

Though he flirted with the idea of possession in his novel. Twinkle, 
Twinkle, "Killer" Kane, Blatty associated more with comedy during his 
subsequent career as a writer. Humorous reminiscences of his early years are to 
be found in the book, Which Way to Mecca, Jack?. He also worked on the 
screenplays for JOHN GOLDFARB, PLEASE GOME HOME, WHAT DID YOU 
DO IN THE WAR, DADDY?, THE GREAT BANK ROBBERY and DARLING 
LI LI. Eventually, he returned in full force to the matter of possession. 

The Exorcist, which appeared in 1971, is Blatty's magnum opus. It is not 
without some merit. It reads like a screen treatment, mainly rapid narrative, 
action and incident. There is little characterization or personal viewpoint. The 
story lags when Blatty introduces evidence regarding possession to bolster his 
case. 

In television and other news media interviews, he took pains to deny that 
the book was specifically about exorcism or possession. He claimed to have 
written a novel about faith. His comments during those interviews would have 
us believe no personification of the devil or God was intended; that any 
resemblance to deities living or dead was purely coincidental. As a story about 
faith, the novel fails miserably to convince. 

Where it does not fail is in setting up a sensationalistic premise. He 
amalgamated those earlier case histories of boys, and made them into a 
composite study of a girl. The thought of a girl child suddenly being possessed 
by demonic forces is eminently more salable and lubricious than the same 
story would have been with a boy as focal point. 

A primary objection must be noted here. Thtf entire gambit of children as 
hellish monsters, ala A High Wind in Jamaica, The Bad Seed, The Midwich 
Cuckoos or The Other, has been wheezily overworked. Without disciplined 
thought to freshen the premise, any satisfaction at following the darling little 
demons as they wreak their havoc and reap their just desserts j? only to be 
found at a childish pop psychology level. 

Blatty has been loathe to claim any direct manifestation of possession in 
his tale of young Regan. When confronted during those media interviews, he 
has fallen back on the case histories to vindicate his exercise. This sleight of 
hand— having synthesized an instance of 'possession'— allows great leeway to 
wallow in crudity. 

It must be admitted Blatty's spectacle has a certain galvanic quality. How 
often have we been presented with a 12 year old girl with Regan's unusual 
attributes? She displays abnormal physical strength. She is an improbable 
contortionist. Her visage continually degenerates. She exhibits abilities of 
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levitation, precognition, telepathy, telekinesis, stigmata. She mouths gutter 
obscenities like a long^oreman. Goupled with this are moments when the 
child abuses herself with a crucifix, and forces her mother to perform 
cunnilingus on her. She isn't your average girl next door. And the tale isn't fun, 
though some individuals may find it entertaining. Blatty's strange methods 
diminish legitimate interest in the matter. Had he submitted a truer 
documentation of 'possession' rather than baldly conjuring one as he has, it 
might have proved illuminating. 

Blatty doesn't deserve too much discredit in this. He simply capitalized 
on an occult trend. The trend became overtly evident in 1967 with the success 
of Ira Levin's Rosemary's Baby. It hasn't shown signs of declining yet. In fact, 
with current popular exploitations of psychic phenomena, the arcane sciences 
and devil worship running high, we may not have hit the great fruition. Where 
Levin had one crackerjack idea and lent it a degree of persuasiveness, Blatty 
tries for the same. It just doesn't turn out as well. 

His point of departure is fair enough. There have been devils and gods 
worshipped since before the commencement of civilization. He lays his case for 
Gatholicism being one lonely, contemporary guardian against the 
encroachment of diabolism. The exorcism he then describes is a turbid failure 
in ^iritual terms. The officiating priests donot manage to rout the malignancy 
from the child. It leaves of its own accord after molesting Regan, brutalizing 
various people, murdering one, and causing a 'suicide' upon departure. 

If Blatty says anydiing coherent, it is that maleficent forces are afoot. 
They will come and go as they please without anyone's being able to stop 
them. Any rekindling of belief in the powers of the church is groundlj^ in this 
light. The quasi upbeat endings in both the book and the film are undercut by 
what has preceded them. It would seem most reader and viewer credulity and 
Blatty's own obfuscation are on a par. 

Blatty's ability can't be considered totally nonexistent, however. He has a 
way with flip conversation. We may snicker at $2 ironies like: (doctor to Ghris 
MacNeil, when no one can explain what's wrong with Regan) "The problem 
with your daughter is not her bed; it's her brain." Blatty indulges himself in 
some facile movie humor. His screenplay records such echoing jollities as: 
(Chris commenting on her current film, CRASH COURSE) "...like the Walt 
Disney version of the HO CHI MINH STORY"; or (police Lt. Kinderman to 
Father Karras) "Did anyone ever say you look exactly like John Garfield in 
BODY AND SOUL?"; or (Kinderman to Chris) "I saw your film, ANGEL, 6 
times." We also get treated to easy laughs at the expense of Groucho Marx, 
Debbie Reynolds, and Sal Mineo. 

Blatty does understand something of tempo, and the gradual accretion of 
detail. He allows us to be drawn into the horrors slowly rather than aiming for 
an immediate immersion. (When Regan talks about a horse she rode, Chris asks 
whether it was a mare, a gelding, or what? Regan thinks it may have been a 
gelding. She lacks knowledge of sexual matters. A tussle over a cookie shows us 
the mother is stronger than the daughter. Both scenes are lightly drawn. Both 
prepare us subtly for coming reversals.) 

In knowing what would sell, he included fashionable debunkings of the 
medical profession and law enforcement, as well as of the church. Whatever the 
reasons— source material or whatever— the book became a best seller. The 
Exorcist rode the crest of top ten sales' listings long enough for Hollywood to 
take notice. 

Hollywood, in 1971, was experiencing a major doldrum. The youthquake 
cycle had imploded. Some studios had merged, while others had folded. Ticket 
sales were down drastically. No mogul knew quite what audiences wanted. 
Each studio prayed for one blockbuster a year to stay in the black. And no one 
knew which films would hit and which would fizzle. 

A safe bet has almost always been the best seller, particularly if the 
material is not visualized too much on the page. The subject matter of The 
Exorcist may have raised a few eyebrows. All the same, Blatty extracted a 
fabulous contract from Warner Brothers for the rights to his novel, a 
screenplay, and producership. 

The genius of this stroke should not go unappreciated. Blatty could 
superintend production of the film version; make certain no drastic alterations 
were wrung on his offspring, and gather additional revenues to those already 
harvested. 

Blatty's capitalization on Christian's fears, however mu(^ they need 
shaking up, remains in question. Also questionable are the ellipses he makes in 
transferring the book to film. As the film exists, it is no more trenchantly 
about faith or spirit than was the novel. By obscuring intentions in the film, 
Blatty would leave matters open ended— allow for various interpretations. He 
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succeeded only in obscuring issues to a point where any bloody interpretation 
Is possible. 

This could be considered as an aim at absolute objectivity, but it could 
also be looked on as having your cake and eating it too. Talking with Hollis 
Alpert, for a feature article in World (2/13/73), the film's director said: "Let 
the audience come out of the theater and decide what they want to take away 
from it. We're not loading the cards one way or the other. It's not a film about 
the occult, unless you're inclined to believe in the occult. It's not a film about 
demonic possession, unless you're inclined to accept such a happening." It 
could as easily be the author uttering those perplexing words. The book and 
the film must be about possession. Otherwise somebody’s bananas. 

It is worth mentioning that many details and incidents in the film are 
unclear unless the novel is read before or after seeing it. Even then, some 
mysteries remain. 

Nowhere in the film is it directly revealed Father Merrin, the exorcist, is 
being duped into a confrontation with the demon/devil. {For the sake of 
consistency, let's refer to it as the 'demon.') Only careful attention to 
unstressed images or to the sound track offer any hints. The name "Merrin" 
can be heard spoken in the background of the tape of Regan's voice. When the 
priest enters the bedevilled household, a thunderously distorted and over 
amplified voice bellows his name. To anyone unfamiliar with the book, it is 
virtually impossibie to construe the entire possession as an elaborate charade 



devised by the demon in 'return match' between them. (Merrin had bested it 
years before, in Africa. This bout was designed to even the score— perhaps by 
eventually possessing Merrin.) Along this same line, there is only the slightest 
indication Regan is nought but a pawn in the unholy game. We are given 
suggestions early during the film that everything she later says and does is in 
direct correspondence to what she has already seen and heard other people do. 
This example of mimicry in extremis is not pursued. 

Many viewers may be left confused and unmoved, and possibly agitated, 
by the entire opening sequence. A medal of differing antiquity from 
surrounding artifacts excavated at Nineveh; the inexplicable stopping of a 
clock; a hell bent droshky; a vicious dog fight; or contemplation of a pagan 
statue amount to exotic atmosphere and little else. Ten or more minutes of 
these sun crisped red herrings do nothing to hone our sense of foreboding. 
Merrin states to his archeologist friend that he must leave the digs in Northern 
Iraq and return to the United States because: "There is something I must do." 
What tells him so? When he finally reappears in the film, it is hard to recall 
where we saw him before or what business he has in Georgetown-excepting 
that this is what the author ordained. 

The medal appears during the film, both in and out of the action, as a 
leitmotif. Its importance as an amulet warding off evil is lost to us unless we 
already recognize it as such, (How many of us notice Regan claw it off Father 
Karras during their ultimate battle, preparing him for possession?) 

How do we interpret the scandalously vandalized Madonna? It could be 
meant to stand in counterpoint to the pagan statue, Pazuzu, also serving to 
indicate by its desecration that a vortex of horror spirals ever closer to the 
MacNeil home. Who knows? 

If it isn't caught on the wing that one guest of the house party is an 
astronaut, Regan's declaration: "You're going to die up there" is just peetext 
for one of the early shock moments. Moreover, because we can only assume 
her remark will come true, the precognitional issue remains extraneous to the 
film's flow. 

Why does the creature react so violently to the phony holy water? To 
assume it is intended to sucker everyone in that Regan really is possessed, and 
thereby bring Merrin on the scene, is only to compound the mess further. 
After all, the thing reacts with the same degree of violence when real holy 
water is sprinkled on it. Maybe Blatty’s doing a number on our heads. 

Why do both priests see Regan unbound during the exorcism ritual, 
lauding it up before the pagan statue, then bound again? Can the demon cause 
mass hallucinations, too? 

Now many of these questions are petty, niggling matters. Some of them 
probably needn't have rational answers. Still, some of them should. That we 
must go to the novel to discern their relevance, where possible, is unfair. We 
shouldn't have to read the book to make sense of what appears on the screen. 

If these questions were clarified in the script, they were editorially 
confused before the film was distributed (more about that later). No matter 
how it is approached, Blatty had his chance to tidy up and he blew it. He can't 
really blame anyone else for the slop. Nor would it be untrue to say there is a 
cynical undercurrent to his work which galls. Are we supposedly such fools as 
not to notice or care about discrepancies in the film? 

The screenplay, then, is a garbled affair. Peppered with illogic, it is as 
riddled with inconsistencies as we could hope against finding. It isn't 
surprising. Blatty wanted to write a tale about faith? What he achieved is only 
a horror story with pretentions to something more. (There was a publicized 
item not long ago that Blatty was writing a new scene to be shot and appended 
to the exorcism sequence. It was intended to make the experience a more 
positive spiritual one. Warners now denies any hint of such doctoring.) From 
whatever direction one cares to look at Blatty's work, it is still mainly a horror 
flick. About the only conceivable element it lacks would be the friendly, 
family pet that growls and runs from Regan's presence, indicating she isn't 
quite herself. Luckily for Blatty, his buddy, William Friedkin, directed this 
bilge and lent it the surface sheen it has. 

Friedkin began in television, directing hundreds of boob shows before 
graduating to GOOD TIMES, a Sonny and Cher opus of 1966. It did nothing 
for his career. Nor did screen versions of THE BIRTHDAY PARTY or THE 
BOYS IN THE BAND. He was merely refining his technique on those 
assignments. Then his craftsmanship hit a bull's eye with THE NIGHT THEY 
RAIDED MINSKY'S: an airy, merry couple of hours harmlessly spent, and a 
somewhat underrated film, Friedkin reached the big time with THE FRENCH 
CONNECTION. Despite as proscribed beginning and ending, the movie 
contained a mid portion that shored up everything else with its stambang 
images and editing. It won Oscars for itself, the star. Gene Hackman, and Mr. 
F. Suddenly Billy Friedkin was Hollywood's fair haired boy. 

Speaking to Chris Chase, for a New York Times Sunday film piece, in 
1972, he remarked about his career: "I'm making commercial films, I'm 
making a product designed to have people buy it." No dispute there. No 
auteurist he. Friedkin may turn out to be the purest movie technician since 
Michael Curtiz. It goes toward explaining how he can accept material of 
deplorable taste, and pump it full of his creative juices. With THE EXORCIST, 
he's got a hit on his hands which should overshadow even the spawns of 
CONNECTION, (Distant relations are already with us. The late James 
Nicholson brought out THE LEGEND OF HELL HOUSE in '73. This modest 
programmer, scripted by Richard Matheson and directed by John Hough, is 
extremely unpretentious and amusing. The cast and crew make it a fun outing 
by not straining for significance. If the final Goughian revelation had been 


Vynamia young dirsetor Villiam Friedkin in action 
while filming THE EXORCIST. TOP: Friedkin aonsults 
author-produoer William Peter Blatty, who also 
plays the role of film producer in the picture, 
MIDDLE: Billy works out a scene with Ellen Burstyn. 
BOTTOM: Jason Miller listens as Billy gives Titos 

Vandis a few pointers. 
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Scenes apparently filmed but edited out of the 
release print. ABOVE: Linda Blair and Ellen Burstyn 
during an outing, TOP RIGHT: A sequence with Jason 
Miller and Rev. William O'Malley S.J, BOTTOM RIGHT: 
An early encounter with the possessed child. 


altered, it might have ended up the better film. Now TOUCH OF SATAN, 
MARK OF THE DEVIL, - part two, and porno crud like POSSESSED are 
cashing in on the drawing power of THE EXORCIST.) 

As those who have seen the film can attest to, Friedkin hits and holds a 
high hysterical pitch uneroded by Blatty's humorous interludes. Trusting the 
property allowed Friedkin to sidestep some of the horror genre’s more gaping 
maws— though we could do without the imitation of the antichrist pose Regan 
takes as she levitates. 

Perhaps the single most successful demonstration of his grip on audience 
sensibilities is in those moments when he lets the camera sit poised on the 
stairway of the MacNeil home and regard the closed bedroom door. No 
intrusion to the room itself is needed to produce a shiver at the foulness 
behind the door. 

Billy also gets a lot of mileage from the luxuries of a moving camera and 
longer takes. They generate more of the intended atmosphere than his 
previously mastered, frantic, fifty setups a day style would have. 

It seems the director got every effect he went after, including his beloved 
cold set. Only briefly were the wires visibly manipulating his ideas. 

One of the most obvious integral aspects of his success, apart from 
editing, is the employment of amplified, often distorted sounds. He and audio 
director, Chris Newman, achieve a stunning bedlam of sound track 
augmentations. There is no original filmusic to speak of. (One cannot quite 
imagine "The Theme from THE EXORCIST," though Mike Oldfield’s Tubular 
Bells rendition over the end credits passes for one.) The main displeasure here 
is that the entire recording level is pitched too loudly. Words spoken in 
conversation reverberate in our ears. Screams, of which there are many, 
literally shake the theater. 

The other main factors for his triumph are the appropriateness of his 
images, and the timing of shock effects. Children scrambling down the street 
on trick or treat night is nicely calculated to lend an air of ominosity, as is a 
brief shot of 2 nuns, their habits billowing in an evening breeze. He calibrates 
the stages of Regan's physical disintegration for their maximum influence. 
After fretting our nerves for the worst apparitions to come (in such moments 
as Chris exploring the attic for rats and her candle suddenly flaring forth), we 
start getting the main courses. Oops, there goes someone’s lunchl Everything 
before it palls in comparison to the moment when Chris rushes into Regan's 
room, through a hail of belongings flung psychically through the air. The 
horror escalates then, topping one hideous plateau after another, until more 
would be a surfeit on audience involvement. Falling only slightly behind this is 
the actual exorcism sequence, probably because it is extended. 


Friedkin shows us he’s up on his movies, too. The scene at Bellevue 
Hospital is a direct borrowing from THE SNAKE PIT. The locked ward 
doubles for a brief vision of the Pit, awrithe with tormented souls. But he 
spoils the good idea with bits of business. One inmate rips off Karras' clerical 
collar (and is later seen sucking on it), while another charge sits on her bed 
desperately clasping her hands in prayer. Spiritual overtones, get it? The scene 
where Karras approaches his mother's apartment and passes ghetto kids 
demolishing an abandoned car for sport Is reaching for social significance to 
attain only self importance. 

If Billy doesn't know when to leave a good thing be, with bad things he 
can't give enough to suit his conception of audience requirements. The scene 
where Regan is administered an arteriogram is inaccurately M*A*S*H-like. 
Such blood spurtings are not found in this sort of medical test. It goes double 
In spades when Regan vomits bile; unless, of course, there was no intention of 
calling what she spews forth "bile"— in which case what are we supposed to call 
it? For the realistic record, bile is not that color. By loading the deck in favor 
of psychologically effective but nauseating verdant puree, he loses some points 
he gained elsewhere. 

All in all, Mr. Friedkin is still learning his trade. He's efficient, inventive, 
gutsy and intent more on the mechanics of scaring us than on more delicate 
nuances. It Is just as well the budget allowed the hiring of accomplished 
performers. 

Ellen Burstyn offers a jazzy, keyed up authority as Chris MacNeil, movie 
star mother. (She has one of those loaded character names, like "Rosemary 
Woodhouse.") She doesn't get to show much of the range she evinced in THE 
LAST PICTURE SHOW. This, as with all the other performances, has as much 
to do with pedestrian writing as it does with absentee directing. Miss Burstyn 
looks reminiscent of Shirley MacLaine in THE POSSESSION OF JOEL 
DELANEY. It comes as no intense shock Blatty fashioned the character after 
the actress. Father Merrin is portrayed by Max von Sydow, with an intentional 
nod to his roles in THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD and Bergman's 
THE MAGICIAN and THE SEVENTH SEAL. Von Sydow does little in the 
film beyond look ancient, commanding and resolute in his faith. His closest 
moments to acting are those when he pantomimes a heart condition. The late 
Jack MacGowran, as Dennings, received less screen time than might have been 
hoped for. His talent will be sorely missed. Lee J. Cobb wanders oleagenousiy 
through the proceedings as kindly Lt. Kinderman, spouting movie trivia and 
asking for autographs. Jason Miller, Pulitzered author of the Broadway hit, 
"That Championship Season," and sometime actor, is a face new to films. He's 
refreshing thereby as Father Karras. With the comparison made to John 
Garfieid (both men have a tortured look about them as if on the run from 
some menace not quite definable), Miller imparts some passing believability in 
a man of lapsed faith. Being bowed by life and labors is only the script's idea. 
It's one of those cardboard notions where physical approximation remains the 
primary requisite. 
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Linda Blair, a junior high school student, was discovered for the plum 
part of Regan. Regan is the Heidi of horrordom. Miss B. brings with her a 
delightful piece of miscellaneous information. She was a recent recipient of the 
President's Award for Physical Fitness, That nugget of humor leads directly to 
a whole mine load of surmises about who inhabits America during this present 
administration. Looking three weeks drowned, she wears her makeup and 
mouths profanity well. 

One cannot help but be concerned on Linda's behalf that such a 
harrowing introduction to films might cause some lasting scars on her psyche. 
The filmakers assure us no, but there were rumors she suffered a collapse 
during the production. Who can blame her? Carrying speculation further still, 
is it absolutely wise to enlist the services of children for this sort of venture? If 
not, what recourses can filmakers come up with? 

Since release of the movie, several people have stepped forward to claim 
part of the laurels for the perfection of Regan's characterization. Mercedes 
McCambridge, an unsung actress if ever there was one, declared she dubbed 
most of the demon's lines. The ensuing uproar won her a credit all her own, 
but the film was in release for some time while lacking any mention of her 
participation. Friedkin has stated some of the dubbing was in his voice. An 
unnamed New York actor claims he also dubbed portions of the diabolic 
dialogue. Miss Blair's lighting stand in, Eileen Dietz, says she appeared on 
screen in makeup "for several exorcism scenes and played nearly all the vomit 
scenes." Good show, Eileen, 

Dick Smith, who designed and executed the many makeup jobs, is a man 
we mustn’t forget to mention when itemizing reasons for the film's popularity. 
There is also Jordan Leondopoulos, who acted as editorial supervisor. With the 
proper material, his constructions have the sharpness of a blade in the hands of 
the demon barber of Fleet Street. He evidently had his work cut out for him 
here. 

It has been noticed that Friedkin, like some other men who need as wide 
latitude as possible for putting together the final film, overshoots excessively. 
In turning over exposed footage to the editor at a ratio of 10 to 1 (or greater), 
and hoping for the best, some lapses are bound to occur which make such an 
organizational method hazardous at best. The jumps and excisions in the final 
film are quite apparent. 

After urinating on the carpet, Regan is led away while Chris explains: 
"She's been sick." This is the first indication we hear that things are noticeably 
amiss. Directly following that, Regan is bathed and put to bed. Before the bath 
is over, she has begun to look peaked. When she asks her mother: "What's 
wrong with me?", Chris replies: "Like the doctor said, it's nerves." The doctor 
must have landed on the cutting room floor. Likewise for "Mrs. Perrin," an 
occult devotee, who appears in the book. The actress portraying her gets a 
screen credit but try to locate her anywhere else. 

Regan is given the arteriogram. Her lips are severely cracked and chaffed. 
Later, jouncing about in bed (the second time), her lips are smooth. Scenes at 
the "Barringer Clinic and Foundation," which figured into the book, are 
foreshortened and indicate more was made of the location and then not used. 
At various times, people cover their noses as if to avoid some stench. Regan’s 
bile was accompanied by such a stench but not only is the screen incapable of 
reproducing such an effect, any mention that such an effect existed is missing. 
Late during the exorcism, Karras listens to Regan's heart with a stethoscope 
and gravely announces: "She's dying." It sounds like another red herring. 

More than just overshooting, Billy may be guilty of his own frenzies. At 
33, he is already widely disliked for tantrums during which he is apt to fire 
whatever assistant is closest at hand. These snits probably added more 
confusion to the production. They surely helped escalate the cost of the film 
from an original $4,000,000 to an eventual $12,000,000. 

Owen Roizman handled his chores well enough as cinematographer. The 
best photographic work in the film, not really surprisingly, was that turned in 
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by the excellent Billy Williams, who filmed the Asian sequence. 

Marcel Vercoutere and his crew of special effects technicians are to be 
praised for the skill they showed in creating each noxious detail of the grim 
saga. 

These men and all the others who lent their wizardry to the movie may 
have seen themselves as working on a prestige picture— or been duped into 
believing that was the case. If they thought so, that's sad. All it finally 
amounted to was pandering to the less noble inclinations of William Blatty, 
and the adulation of the multitudes. What justification they derived may have 
come in the form of 10 predictable Oscar nominations. 

Just as predictable was Oscar's voting result. The only other serious 
contender was 20th Century-Fox's THE STING. When it came time to present 
statuettes, THE EXORCIST got almost nothing. The Academy membership is 
still too conservative to dream of allowing a horror movie the Oscar as Best 
Picture of the Year. But in everlasting mystery of their voting methods, 
Blatty's flabby screenplay did win. That honor just goes to show you can fool 
some of the people some of the time. 

As young and old flock to see the movie, the ripples and ramifications 
widen. Warners issued an infringement of copyright, late in January of this 
year, against Newsweek magazine. (The periodical had scored a major coup by 
photographing scenes from the film during a screening, and publicizing pictures 
of Miss Blair in her ghastly getup.) Warners declared they didn't want such 
pictures abroad because the film company did not "wish to publicize these 
likenesses out of context... as to do so would, in our opinion, tend to 
discourage members of the public from attending the picture." There's a lot of 
hogwash here, kids. Newsweek desired a quick circulation boost. Warners 
couldn't bear to let a farthing slip by just because people might want to know 
what the special effects looked like. 

According to the May 24 issue of Variety, Father Mark Athanasios C. 
Karras filed a $7,000,000 invasion of privacy suit against Blatty, Warners, 
Harper & Row (which published the hard cover edition of the book) and 
Bantam (which owned paperback rights). Karras claimed to have performed 
"the religious ritual historically known as Exorcism." He complained that 
various people of his acquaintance (including an educator named "Dyer," a 
pediatric neurologist named "Dr. David" and a seeress named "Mrs. Perrin") 
were illegally depicted by Blatty. Hinting the suit might be a platform from 
which to launch a new career. Variety subtitled its story: "Plaintiff Eyes Show 
Biz." It had to happen. It always does. 

Jerry Rubin, in an odd instance of counter revolutionary activity, came 
along with an article in New York's Village Voice (5/2/74) about the appeal of 
the film called: "I am Regan, you are Regan." For sheer enjoyment of the 
nonsensical sort, it tops anything in the movie. 

Mental institutions have observed a rise in attendance among people who 
saw the film and began acting screwy. For several months following the 
movie's opening, the news media included numerous stories of people who 
were made physically ill, or who saw "the light," because of THE EXORCIST. 

The physical and psychological harm rate surrounding the film seems 
remarkably high, A Cinema One usher, where the film played in New York, 
became acutely distraught because of it. He attempted suicide by jumping in 
front of a subway train. He managed to amputate a limb. 

Catholic officials have reported a sudden resuscitation in attendance of 
Mass and Confession. In an irrational way, THE EXORCIST has done more to 
revitalize the Catholic church than anything in the past couple of centuries. 

Who would have thought a year ago that 53% of the people in this 
country, according to a recent Harris poll, believe in the devil? People on 
Corsica, yes; but America? Who would have supposed 36% of the populace 
believe in possession— or even know what it is? And could we have predicted a 
few years back that more people than ever before would be requesting the 
services of exorcists? It sounds like a fad. 

People like fads. Many have gone looking for a chiller they can get their 
rocks off on. These people lap up the effects and the language and rap through 
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the duller portions. They aren't interested in supposed messages of faith or 
spiritual uplift. They are looking for anything to get out of themselves. 
Another group get so involved with the film, they come away drained and 
shaken to their souls. Could this be the devil they were warned about in 
Sunday school? Yecchl Many of these people have gone scurrying back under 
ecclesiastical folds. From others a call has gone up for stricter censorship (as if 
censorship could vanquish their fears of Hell). 

Thus we have a new dichotomy. On one hand are those so devastated 
they would legislate against the ideas advanced by THE EXORCIST. On 
another hand are those totally enraptured by it. 

Whatever the actions of the movie on suggestible audience members, 
something is missing. Whatever the truth about incidence of possession and/or 
exorcism, it isn't tackled fairly here. 

Perhaps the very idea of filming the property might have been better 
dropped. It is the product of unmindful minds. These minds have shrugged off 
or ignored all implications of their thesis by externalizing them. Any 
presumption they may have had to profundity is quickly dispelled by gazing at 
the screen. The film floats on a surface of lurid grue and gore rather than 
probing for the demons below. The Blatty/Friedkin combo doesn't believe in 
demons or Hell. They are completely fearless men. And they are laughing 
about it all the way to the bank. 

They may not be the ones to laugh last, though. What THE EXORCIST 
amounts to mainly is nothing more than an exercise in hard core nostalgia: 
here we have the devil, straight from Hades, but he gets foiled so God’s in His 
heaven and all must be right with the world. 

THE EXORCIST does for those hard core addicts what THE STING does 
for the soft core addict. It gives each a glimpse into a long gone past. Do you 
hate urban blight? Go see THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. Tired of 
Watergate? Take in THE GREAT GATSBY. Ah, weren'tthings better then (at 
least, the way the movies recreate them)? This isn't so much a moment's 
entertainment as it is a flight from reality; a long, long flight. Hollywood isn't 
suffering. The addicts purchasing tickets have put a blush back into the cheeks 
of the movie capital. And as apparent as all this is, I am still upset by the trend 
it appears to be setting for future films, and future social developments. 

Even more upsetting to me was the fellow, and those like him, 
interviewed for the TV news while waiting in line for a performance of THE 
EXORCIST, He'd seen it twice already, and found it an intensely spiritual 
experience. For reasons which, as they say "passeth all understanding," he 
couldn’t wait to shell out more money and see it again. What movie was he 
talking about, I wondered. Surely not THE EXORCIST. All the spirituality In 
that film could be hidden beneath a sacramental wafer and never go noticed. 

The last film to inspire me so completely I needed to see it again, and 
soon, was Kubrick's 2001. That was a spiritual film in its own substantial right, 
and an utterly different cauldron from what we have here. And what we have 
here is a complete failure to communicate anything worthwhile. 


THE EXORCIST Warner Brothers 1973 
121 minutes. Released in December, Directed by 
William Friedkin; Written for the screen and Pro- 
duced by William Peter Blatty; Based on his novel; 
Executive Producer: Noel Marshall; Associate Pro- 
ducer: David Salven; Director of Photography: Owen 
Roi zman ;Hakeup Artist: Dick Smith; 

Special Effects: Marcel Vercoutere; 
Production Design: Bill Malley; First Assistant Di- 
rector: Terence A. Donnelly; Set Director: Jerry 
Wunderlich; Music: Krzysztof Penderecki; Additional 
Music Composed by Jack Nitzsche; Director of Photo- 
graphy (Iraq): Billy Williams; Production Manager 
(Iraq): William Kaplan; Sound (Iraq): Jean-Louis 
Ducarme; Film Editor (Iraq): Bud Smith; Assistant 
Film Editor (Iraq): Ross Levy; Supervising Film Ed- 
itor: Jordan Leon dopoul o s ; Film Editors: Evan 
Lottnian, Norman Gay ; As s i s tant Film Editors: Michael 
Goldman, Craig McKay, Jonathan Pontel 1 ;Sound; Chris 
Newman; Dubbing Mixer: Buzz Knudson; Sound Effects 
Editors: Fred Brown, Ross Taylor; Special Sound 
Effects; Ron Nagle, Doc Siegel, Gonzalo Gavira, Bob 
Fine; Sound Consultant: Hal Landaker; Music Editor: 
Gene Marks; Costume Designer: Joseph Fre twe 1 1 ; Tech- 
nical Advisors; Rev. John Nicola, S.J., Rev. Thos. 
Bermingham, S.J., Rev. William O'Malley, S.J., 
Norman E. Chase, M.D., Prof. Radiology N.Y. Univer- 
sity Medical Center, Herbert E. Walker, M.D., 
Arthur A. Snyder, M,D.; Publicist: Howard Newman; 
A Hoya Production; In Metrocolor and Panavision. 

Cast: Ellen Burstyn (Chris MacNeil), Max von 
Sydow (Father Merrin), Lee J. Cobb (Lt. Kinderman), 
Kitty Wi nn ( S haron ) , Jack MacGowr an ( B ur ke Dennings), 
Jason Miller (Father Karras), Linda Blair (Regan), 
Rev. W. O'Malley, S.J. (Father Dyer), Barton Heyman 
(Dr. Klein), Peter Masterson (Clinic Director), 
Rudolf Schundler (Karl), Gina Petrushka (Willie), 
Robert Symonds (Dr. Tanney), Arthur Storch (Psych- 
iatrist), Rev. T. Bermingham, S.J. (President of 
University), Vasiliki Maliaros (Karras' Mother), 
Titos Vandi s { Karras ' Uncle), Wallace Rooney{Bi shop) 
Ron Faber (Assistant Director), 
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Like science fiction, horror offers many opportunities for socially significant 
symbolism and allegory. Though the primary purpose of horror tales is supposedly to 
inspire fear, terror and similar emotions, the story's theme and deeper meaning can, and 
often do, dominate the reader's or viewer's attention. Perhaps the most famous example is 
Mary Shelley's Frankenstein, which still, after 150 years, generates a considerable amount 
of terror. A reader cannot avoid forming a strong bond with Frankenstein's creation as it so 
poignantly tells of the torment which it has needlessly suffered. The monster's painful and 
doomed journey through the civilized world relates forcefully to the lives of all men. The 
novel is highly underrated due to the fact that its Ideas were a century ahead of their time. 
Today, the work is more moving than ever, and I can think of no novel of its period which 
has more fully endured the test of time. Another example is Franz Kafka's The 
Metamorphosis, a short novel whose hero awakens to find himself transformed into an 
insect. While Kafka's works are condemnations upon modern mechanized society rather 
than horror tales, the author expresses the futility and frustration of man In such a manner 
as to endow his works with a good deal of potent terror. Gregor Samsa, in The 
Metamorphosis, has been dehumanized to such a degree that he loses his human form. 
Living as a six-foot centipede, Gregor begins to see life with a clearer perspective. After 
several useless attempts to communicate with his family, he realizes the emptiness of his 
existence just before he dies of starvation. 

The horror film also contains a good deal of symbolism. However, much of this 
allegory is derived from the original stories, mostly novels, upon which the films are based. 
Nevertheless, several horror films exist whose themes are purely those of the filmmakers. 
One such film is Tod Browning's FREAKS, which was discussed at great length In a 
previous Issue of PHOTON. FREAKS is really an expansion of the Frankenstein theme. The 
precarious and vulnerable position of the freaks in the film's circus parallels the tortured 
existence of the monster. To protect themselves, the freaks unite in a close brotherhood 
and mercilessly claim vengeance upon anyone who wrongs them. Another allegorical film is 
the incomparable classic, KING KONG. Only passing notice was made of KONG's meaning 
until Bosley Crowther, in his book The Great Films, cited no less than three forms of 
allegory in the film. Crowther found not only the theme of man's dehumanization in a 
mechanized world-a prevalent theme in horror and science fiction-but also a parallel to 
America's racial history (comparing Denham's exploitation of Kong to the white man's 
exploitation of the black) and strong implications from the frustrated love Kong has for 
Ann Darrow (Fay Wray). Like Frankenstein, KING KONG is, in some ways, more timely 
today than the year of its release. 

ISLAND OF LOST SOULS is a film whose rich allegory has been largely ignored. Of 
all the horror films containing symbolism, ISLAND OF LOST SOULS is by far the most 
provocative to discuss, since its theme and that of the novel which sired it are in direct 
contrast. As shall be revealed shortly, this transformation was rather effortlessly, and 
perhaps unintentionally, performed simply by shifting the philosophy of the book, which is 
diluted Marxism, to the similar but far more pessimistic philosophy of Sigmund Freud. 

ISLAND OF LOST SOULS stands distinctly apart from other horror films of the 
thirties. The insipid comic relief and occasional light-heartedness, perennial ingredients in 
these films, seem totally absent in LOST SOULS. Also, while most of the genre films of this 
period have romantic, fairy-tale stories and themes (exceptions exist, however), ISLAND 
OF LOST SOULS is a gripping, uncompromising tale whose entire appearance conveys 
gloom and misery. For these reasons the film is, despite its outlandish plot, a step closer to 
reality than its sister films. These two qualities combine with the events of the plot to give a 
maturity and harshness rarely found in fantasy films. The film is a definite improvement 
upon H. G. Wells' The Island of Dr. Moreau, though Wells himself disapproved of the 
transition from novel to film. 

The reason ISLAND OF LOST SOULS differs from the mainstream of Hollywood 
horror is twofold. First, the movie was filmed while the entire genre was in a period of crisis 
(fall, 1932). At this time Universal was distressed over MURDERS IN THE RUE MORGUE, 
released that spring. The film showed a profit at the box-office, but could not repeat the 
success of the previous blockbusters, DRACULA and FRANKENSTEIN. So, the Laemmles 
of Universal, with their ever mounting financial troubles, panicked and cut back their 
horror film plans for '32-'33. They did keep Karloff under contract and produced THE 
OLD DARK HOUSE and THE MUMMY that year; but they also shelved SUICIDE CLUB, 
CAGLIOSTRO and a remake of HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME, and allowed Bela 
Lugosi's contract to expire. WHITE ZOMBIE was doing fine business, but most of the 
money was coming from neighborhood theatres, rather than the large movie palaces whose 
receipts are closely watched by Hollywood producers. Many horror films made the bulk of 
their profits in this fashion and, as such, only the most meticulous observers realized how 
successful these films were. The near death blow was Browning's FREAKS, whose gutsy 
horror proved too much for audiences. This film was the first big failure of the still-young 
genre. With all of these factors in mind, one can easily see why horror was almost branded 
box-office poison. However, most of the studios had already purchased horror stories and 
had invested a good deal of money in films which they now mistakenly thought could not 
show a profit. So, the only alternatives were either to cancel the productions entirely, or to 
shift emphasis from horror to mystery. Warner Brothers, for example, simply changed WAX 
MUSEUM to MYSTERY OF THE WAX MUSEUM. 
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Paramount could not do the same with ISLAND OF LOST SOULS. Confident from 
its success with the Mamoulian-March DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE in early 1932, the 
studio launched a widespread publicity campaign that summer for the yet unscripted Wells 
novel. Among their schemes was a nationwide beauty contest to pick an unknown for the 
part of the "panther woman." Judged by such illuminaries as Ernst Lubitsch and Cecil B. 
DeMille, the contest dragged on for almost three months. Soon, Paramount began to worry 
about its investment, as is evidenced by a quote from a 1932 Variety 

"Admittedly a horror picture. Paramount is trying to find a selling angle for 
ISLAND OF LOST SOULS that will eliminate reference to it as such. With the 
cycle of blood and thunder deemed passed, studio is afraid LOST SOULS will 
do a dive unless the creepy angle is eliminated." 

So, the studio began tampering with a half complete film, an act which almost always 
destroys the final product. However, a true touch of irony arises here, for their changes 
actually served to make the film more horrifying. Small cuts at various places in the print 
not only eliminated much of the melodramatics, but also gave the work compactness and 
proper pacing, all important to effective horror. The studio, proving that it was desperately 
groping for box-office insurance, obtained Lugosi during the final days of filming for a 
short but meaty role. Though the embodiment of screen horror, Lugosi had a definite 
drawing power. With all this toying, ISLAND OF LOST SOULS should have emerged an 
incomprehensible conglomeration; but, quite by accident, all the parts combine to give a 
near-perfect film. Erie C. Kenton's taut direction and Philip Wylie's intelligent dialogue 
keep and characters and the plot well under control. For once, the interference by studio 
bosses proved beneficial, even if unintentional. 

The second reason for LOST SOULS' uniqueness is Charles Laughton, who plays Dr. 
Moreau. Laughton was one of the great actors of this century, and, in your author's 
opinion, shares with Emil Jannings first place among screen performers. Of the entire 
parade of mad doctors and maniacs that have crept across the screen in horror films, no 
character can quite match Laughton's Moreau. The character emerges as the epitome of 
contemptible conceit. His slithering eyes, subtle smirk and voice which is somehow 
repulsively vulgar give Moreau a superiority complex of incredible magnitude. Some critics 
have stated that Laughton overdoes this aspect of the character. However, as a synopsis of 
the plot will soon show, Moreau is no longer a man, but truly a god, and Laughton is 
revealing him as a pharaoh-like being who has cast off his humanity. An interesting fact to 
note is that within a span of less than two years {'32-'33), Laughton brought three 
monarchs. Dr. Moreau, Emperor Nero and King Henry VIII, to the screen. To each of these 
roles Laughton gave a highly studied interpretation, and he invests Moreau with a welter of 
mannerisms, suggesting a homosexuality tinged with sadism. Perhaps Laughton's apparent 
propensity for such roles was coincidence; but they no doubt aided him when he was called 
upon to create the worst tyrant of them all— Captain Bligh. 

Hence, the peculiarities of the film's appearance can be attributed to peculiarities in 
its production. What truly sets this film apart is its wealth of symbolism. Political and 
religious allegory can easily be extracted from ISLAND OF LOST SOULS; but such 
allegory could just as easily be taken from Wells' original novel. Unique to the film is the 
close correspondence between the plot and characters, and the social theories of Sigmund 
Freud, the famed neurologist. Since Wells wrote the work near the turn of the century, and 
Freud's ideas did not take final form until after 1920, the author could not have 
consciously included such symbolism in his novel. Equating Freud's theories to a horror 
film is a delicate affair, for this scientist, who truly is one of the great geniuses of the 
modern age, developed a very intricate relationship between man and society. Also, with 
Freud's constant modifications and changes in theory, discussing any of Freud's work 
without discussing all of it is often impossible. Such an undertaking is, of course, far 
beyond the scope of this article; only a simple model of the theory will be used here. 
Therefore, a true student of Freud may well find the analysis that follows rather banal, but 
a necessary simplification is preferable to an overdone and stodgy presentation. 

Freud saw man as a biologically motivated being, living for the gratification of his 
instincts and for the experience of pleasure (the pleasure principle). Primitive man in his 
pre-civilized, natural state is ruled only by the id and the pleasure principle. In the civilized 
world, however, man is ruled by law rather than instinct. Forced to live by a code which 
suppresses his instinctual desires, man becomes frustrated. Of course, a strong desire to 
return to the primitive exists, and this desire, coupled with the discontent and frustration 
due to the society, gives rise to Freud's most controversial concept— the death instinct. The 
death instinct, going beyond a desire to merely return to nature, seeks to reduce all living 
things, including one's ownself, to inorganic matter. According to Freud, this destructive 
force exists in every man. Understandably, many of Freud's contemporaries scoffed at the 
idea of a death instinct, for few people admit to such desires. Freud conceived the death 
instinct during World War I, when he saw millions of men willingly marching to their 
deaths. Perhaps the most interesting point of Freudian theory is the conclusion that 
civilization, in spite of its siring of the death instinct and general discontent in man, is 
necessary for man's survival, for he would perish in a chaotic world without it. Thus, if man 
is to survive, he is doomed to live with his survival instinct at war with his death instinct, 
and his pleasure principle at war with society's laws. 

That this theory is the basis of ISLAND OF LOST SOULS will become apparent with 
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a synopsis of the film's plot: 

In the South Seas, shipwrecked Edward Parker is taken aboard a freighter, the 
Covena. Montgomery, who is escorting a cargo of jungle animals, cares for Parker and wires 
ahead that Parker has been found. Davies, the drunken skipper, wants no part of Parker, 
Montgomery or the cargo. When the ship stops to deposit the cargo at a small isolated 
island, Parker is thrown overboard. Dr. Moreau, the owner of the island, welcomes the 
uninvited guest. 

Inhabited by weird, primitive natives, the island serves as Moreau's experimental 
station, Parker is introduced to Lota, a strange, alluring girl. While talking with her, Parker 
hears horrible screams. Searching out the source, Parker sees Moreau, scalpel in hand, 
experimenting on one of the natives. He takes Lota and flees, believing that he may be 
Moreau's next victim. They are scarcely into the jungle before they are surrounded by 
natives, all of them nightmarish, ape-like men. Moreau appears, sounds a gong and cracks his 
whip. The natives crouch with fear and their leader recites a curious prayer to Moreau. 
Moreau leads Parker back to his home. 

Parker is told that all the natives were once jungle beasts. Moreau's discoveries of the 
secrets of evolution have allowed him to transform the animals to near human form. Lota, 
too, is a product of experiments on a panther. The animal-men consider Moreau a god; but 
they hate and fear him for the agonies they suffered in the House of Pain, the name given 
Moreau's laboratory. 

In Apia, Parker's failure to arrive distresses his fiancee, Ruth Walker, and she leaves 
for the island on Captain Donahue's ship. Donahue and Ruth land and are graciously 
received by Moreau, who suggests they stay the night and depart in the morning. That 
evening, one of the animal-men, Quran, breaks into Ruth's room. Donahue fears other 
incidents will occur and leaves to bring his crew from the ship. Moreau sends Quran to stop 
him. When Donahue is killed, the animaLmen realize that Moreau, too, can die, Hearing the 
frenzy of his creations, Moreau confronts them in the jungle. In the confusion, Parker, 
Montgomery and Ruth escape to the ship. 

Moreau sounds the gong and confidently demands the law. The animal-men, fearful at 
first, attack him. He fights them off with his whip and flees to the house. Surrounded by his 
monsters, Moreau attempts to frighten them by revealing the House of Pain, The leader has 
Moreau dragged into the House of Pain and strapped to his own operating table. Moreau 
screams in wild agony as the monstrosities use the knives which were once used on them. 
Their insane actions cause a fire to break out, destroying the entire island. 

The close analogy between this film and Freud's theory should now be fairly obvious. 
The characters of Parker, Montgomery and Ruth can be ignored, for they serve only to give 
the storyline substance and to supply a love interest. Attention shall be focused on Moreau 
and the animal-men. The jungle animals, and the tropical island itself, symbolize the natural 
state of man. Heeding no invented law, these animals are guided only by their instincts. 
Moreau, through his surgical wizardry, transforms these animals to men, fashioned in his 
own image. To create civilization from the instinctual world, Moreau introduces two 
controls— law and pain, both of which are incorporated in the prayer of the animal-men. 
First, "We shall not walk on all fours, that Is the law— are we not men?" This statement is of 
important value, for Freud stated that man experiences pleasure by having his senses (taste, 
sfheli, etc.) closer to the ground and that man's erect posture was one of the first libidinal 
repressions. Second, "We shall not eat meat, that is the law—are we not men?" This law not 
only represses man's carnivorous instincts, but also controls the hostility arising from 
frustrations caused by other repressions. Last, "We shall not spill blood, that is the law—are 
we not men?" The purpose of this law is obviously to control the destructive tendencies of 
discontent, and to control the death instinct. Thus, Moreau's law is no loosely coined code 
of ethics, but a systematic process of instinctual denial and submission. To enforce the law, 
Moreau has pain. Pain has a strange meaning to the animal-men for, though the memories of 
their torture are vivid, it was through pain that they were created. Freudian theory states 
that the death instinct is closely related to the pain of birth. Through pain, the child was 
removed from the womb, the pre-birth paradise where all desires are immediately satisfied. 
The trauma of birth feeds the death instinct as man seeks a return to the womb through the 
same avenue by which he left it— pain. Therefore, the animal-men have both fear and 
fascination for Moreau, master of- the House of Pain, 

When the law is finally broken, and Moreau is exposed as a sham deity, all repression 
vaporizes. However, the animal-men cannot return to their natural state, which for them no 
longer exists. Instead, the death instinct runs rampant, and Moreau (authority, law and 
religion), the island (civilization) and the animal-men (man) are destroyed in the most 
vicious and savage manner imaginable. This harrowing ending of the film contrasts sharply 
with the climax of the novel, and with good reason, Freud's pessimistic conclusions are in 
direct opposition to those of the Marxist theory, which holds that man can return to a 
blissful, natural, though highly advanced state. As such, the socialist H. G. Wells did not 
have Moreau dragged down by his creations in a suicidal blaze of glory. Rather, Moreau 
pursues an unfinished animal-man, who has escaped the laboratory, into the jungle, and his 
dead body is found sometime later by the story's narrator, Edward Prendick (Parker in the 
film). Without Moreau's surgical guidance, the creatures quickly revert to their former ways, 
running on all fours and losing the power of speech. By changing the novel's climax to the 
more melodramatic one contained in the film, the filmmakers transformed the theme from 
a revolutionary one, wherein the animal-men rid themselves of repression and recf^cover 
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their natural state, to a reactionary, Freudian one. Such thematic changeovers are not 
uncommon in films, as is evidenced by the fate which befell the original script for THE 
CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI. As originally written by Carl Mayer and Hans Janowitz, 
"Caligari" declares that totalitarian authority is insane authority. When the film was 
finished, however, the people, not their rulers, were the insane ones. 

Another aspect of Freud's theory which figures prominently in ISLAND OF LOST 
SOULS is his concept of the primal family. In this family, the father monopolizes the 
women. His sons are, therefore, denied sexual gratification and their sexual energies are 
channeled into useful labor. The sons rise up, slay the father and take the women for 
themselves. As a result they experience an overwhelming feeling of guilt. Freud did not 
claim that all primitive families had such a history; but he did maintain that this story or 
some variation of it exists somewhere in the mind of man, for every man at one time, 
consciously or unconsciously, desired the death of his father. This death is immediately 
followed by a strong guilt. Freud, therefore, thought his primal family concept was a simple 
model for explaining a complex set of emotions centered in man's unconscious. 

Laughton's Moreau, hoarding all the pleasures of the island, particularly Lota, the 
only female, whom he keeps separated from the others, is such a primal father. He admits 
to having attempted to mate with Lota, and even boasts of the useful labor of the 
animal-men who slave monotonously to supply the island's power. Here, the film again 
significantly departs from the novel, since Wells' Moreau created a number of women who 
live in the jungle community. Prendick, the narrator, even makes reference to the sexual 
relations of the creatures. In the film, the sexual desires of the animal-men are never hiiited 
at. However, when Donahue and Ruth arrive at the island, a gnome-like animal-man reports, 
"Two come from ship, one like Lota." At this news the animal-men are immediately 
excited, as if seized by some energy previously untapped. Another interesting point is that 
the final revolt is preceded by a rape attempt on Ruth. Quran, the would-be rapist, is, in 
fact, Moreau's henchman who is sent to dispose of Donahue. Thus, by expressing a more 
powerful sex drive, Quran is assigned more useful tasks. 

While ISLAND QF LQST SQULS seems to be the embodiment of Freud's theories, 
the conclusion that the fjim was meant to be so cannot immediately be drawn. If Freud's 
view is correct, the story of ISLAND QF LQST SQULS exists in the subconscious of man; 
in adapting the novel, the screenwriters could have unknowingly given it a strong Freudian 
appearance. If this contention were carried to the extreme, one could claim that the 
destruction of the animal-men by fire is a result of the guilt feelings which arose from the 
writer's own desire to kill-his father. While such an argument is insupportable, any opinion 
at all is almost pure conjecture, for, as every film historian knows, researching a film's 
genesis from the writing stage is often impossible. Qf the two writers responsible for the 
script, Waldemar Young and Philip Wylie, Wylie, a major author in several media, would 
seem the one more likely to include allegory in his writings. However, Wylie was called to 
Hollywood from New York in September 1932, to write the dialogue. The beauty contest 
for finding an unknown to play Lota was held that summer; therefore, the character of 
Lota, an important component in the film's Freudian ideas, was created by Young in his 
adaptation. These facts seem to imply that Mr. Young is, at least in part, responsible for the 
film's symbolism. Your author knows nothing about Waldemar Young, and has not tried to 
reach Mr. Wylie, so, the question as to whether the allegory is intentional or not remains 
unanswered for the present. 

The fact that the film succeeds both in expressing these ideas and in entertaining in 
the finest Grand Guignol tradition is a credit to almost every aspect of the production. 
Particularly striking are the lighting effects. Virtually no scene is shown in clear sunlight or 
really proper illumination. The days on Moreau's island are entirely overcast, and what little 
sunlight penetrates the clouds does not penetrate the jungle foliage. Moving through a heavy 
mist in white panama suits, the characters are at times almost transparent and, at other 
times, glow with an eerie fluorescence. Qne can almost feel the intense heat and humidity as 
Moreau wipes the sweat from his chubby face. This hazy quality of the lighting is one of the 
single most important contributors to the film's overall effect. The story is barely underway 
before the viewer feels a genuine discomfort, for the psychological power of the island's 
heavy, heavy atmosphere is so potent that senses other than just sight and sound are 
activated. While all viewers may not be so overwhelmed, those who allow themselves to be 
drawn into the film's spell will sense the odor of swamp gas and the perspiring, grimy 
animal-men. Qther scenes, such as those in Moreau's laboratory are overbright, and only the 
final confrontation between Moreau and the animal-men is really shown in crystal clarity. 
Well chosen lighting and photographic methods are evident throughout the whole film, and 
they give Moreau's world the true appearance of an island of lost souls. 

As with most of the early sound horror films, the acting in ISLAND QF LQST 
SQULS is excellent. Much has already been said about Laughton's performance as Moreau. 
The actor assumes no one attitude toward his character. In some scenes Laughton 
underplays, and in others a touch of tongue-in-cheek, and even a little ham creeps into the 
role. However, Laughton's believeability never falters, even when the script gives him 
timeworn lines of "the natives are restless" variety. While one would expect nothing less 
from Laughton, the low-keyed performance of Arthur Hohl as Montgomery is a true 
surprise. Qne of many actors whom Hollywood never quite noticed, Hohl spent almost his 
entire film career drifting from one part to another. As Montgomery, Hohl showed how fine 
an actor he really was. All too frequently the arch-fiend in horror films is assisted by a 
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dim-witted cripple. This cliched character persists even today (Brudah in 1970's COUNT 
YORGA, VAMPIRE), and usually detracts from the film's overall effect. Fortunately, 
Moreau's assistant, Montgomery, is a real and tragic figure. His glassy, emotionless eyes 
often burn with intelligence and knowledge, a horrible knowledge which has many times 
been drowned in alcohol. Hohl brings this character, with all these dimensions, vividly to 
life. His quiet, forceful performance is the perfect counterpoint to Laughton's Moreau and 
fully captures the mood of the film. 

Many highly imaginative touches are used by the actors who portray the animal-men. 
Though their roles are brief, they do far more than just lumber through their scenes. Tetsu 
Komai as M'ling, Moreau's loyal dog turned loyal manservant, delivers a memorable bit of 
acting in the film's opening sequence on the freighter. Captain Davies (Stanley Fields) 
knocks M'ling unconscious. M'ling slowly rises and shakes his head; but he shakes it not as 
would a man, but as would a dog. The only other reference to M'ling's canine nature is a 
quick shot of his distinctively non-human ear. However, the impression that this man is 
really a dog, even though the story has revealed nothing about Moreau's discoveries, is 
immediately conveyed. Hans Steinke as Quran also does a fine job. His lustful but naive 
intentions are obvious in a face which alternates between a satanic grin and a deadpan stare. 
Quran's appearance, too, is very effective. His body is covered with a thick, grimy coat of 
fur; yet his face, unlike the faces of the other animat-men, is hairless, so that every facial 
expression is detectable. In fact, both the behavior and appearance of this character are 
strangely suggestive of William Bendix's acclaimed performance a decade later in THE 
HAIRY APE. In the much publicized role of Lota, Kathleen Burke is, unfortunately, 
outclassed. To perform such a role properly requires a surprisingly large amount of acting 
skill which Miss Burke simply did not possess. Also, her attempt at romance with Parker 
(Richard Arlen) is largely a concession to Hollywood's obsession with triangular love affairs 
and such a compromise in this uncompromising film is very much out of place. 

The performance upon which most horror buffs focus their attention is, of course, 
Bela Lugosi's as the Sayer of the Law. Lugosi always tended to overact, and, if left 
uncontrolled, as in 1935's THE RAVEN, would bring himself into a frenzied tour-de-force 
which not only enchanted but also distracted the audience. However, overacting in the role 
of an animal-man who first leads his comrades in prayer and then leads them in revolt is 
impossible. Hence, Lugosi is for once free to be outrageously melodramatic, and he makes 
full use of that freedom. In the first of his two scenes Lugosi recites to Moreau the prayer 
and the law. He drenches each line in a soulful agony. Soon, his whole body is quivering and 
his voice becomes more strained. He can barely continue as he groans, "His is the hand that 
makes; His is the hand that heals; His is the House of Pain." Lugosi's near-hysteria contrasts 
sharply with Laughton's almost obscene tranquility, as Moreau simply wallows in the fear 
he evokes. The scene ends with the animal-men dispersing at the crack of Moreau's whip. 

In the all important final scene, both Lugosi and Laughton are superb, and their 
verbal exchange is every bit as horrifying as the barbaric actions of the animal-men. 
However, praising the climax in terms of the acting alone is somewhat naive, for the real 
'star' here is the film editor. Most of the footage of ISLAND QF LQST SQULS is devoted 
to a slow, moody preparation for the thunderous finale, and editing is not really a key 
factor to such atmospheric scenes. However, the montage of the climax is wondrously 
efficient. Cutting from Moreau to the Sayer of the Law to the animal-men, the camera 
captures the rage and ferocity of the revolting creatures and the collapse of Moreau's 
monumental conceit. Though the editing is indeed a small masterpiece, the success of its 
results cannot be attributed so much to artistic inspiration as commercial necessity. The 
print was cut so as to conceal the fact that Laughton and Lugosi never filmed this scene 
together. As stated above, Lugosi joined the cast in the late days of production. Laughton, 
with his craving for varied roles and his frequent trips to his native England, was a difficult 
man for any studio to hold for long, and would not linger once all his scenes were 
completed. So, the Lugosi scenes, shot a few days later, were wed to the Laughton scenes. 
A close viewing of Lugosi's two appearances reveals that the camera rhythmically changes 
from Laughton to Lugosi without showing the two simultaneously. A flaw in this 
contention may arise, since a rather widely published still from the film (which appears, for 
instance, in Clarens' An Illustrated History of the Horror Film) clearly shows Laughton and 
Lugosi together. While this photograph may have been actually taken, I would not be at all 
surprised if a collector were to find, after close examination with a magnifying glass, that 
two separate negatives had been spliced together. 

The climax begins with the death of Donahue. Quran enters with Donahue's limp 
body, and is immediately challenged by the Sayer of the Law. "You broke the law," says 
Lugosi. Quran, pointing towards Moreau's home, answers in a timid, childlike voice, "HE 
tell me break Law." Donahue is dragged away, and soon Quran returns with a blood-stained 
shred of Donahue's Panama suit. Again in his timid voice he asks, "HE can die?" Lugosi 
stares with his demonic eyes towards Moreau and answers, "HE can die." With these words 
the animal-men are thrown into a frenzied excitement. Amused by the commotion and 
anxious for an opportunity to see the animal-men cower before him, Moreau ignores 
Montgomery's warnings and strides into the jungle. "What is the Law?", he demands, and a 
silence falls over the animal-men. The Sayer of the Law responds with great dignity, "The 
Law is no more." After some initial hesitancy the animal-men begin surrounding Moreau, 
and here the brilliant montage is created. 

The scene cuts between medium close-ups of Laughton and Lugosi, and makes 
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apparent a previously obscure symbolism. Throughout the film, the white suit is projected 
as a symbol of authority, superiority and even holiness. All the real humans on the island, 
Moreau, Montgomery, Parker, Donahue and even Ruth are dressed only in spotless white, 
while the animal-men live in rags, usually bare-chested. Not until they see the sacred white 
cloth drenched in blood do they revolt. The animal-man whose garb most closely matches 
that of the normal men is the Sayer of the Law. As keeper of the faith and upholder of the 
Law, he is Moreau’s representative among the creatures, and his position, accentuated by his 
white, though tattered, clothing, is one of holiness. In short, Moreau is God and the Sayer 
of the Law is his Pope. The quick procession of close-ups reveals a strange contrast between 
the two. Moreau, still cool and unafraid, is immaculately groomed and dressed. His bloated 
form gives him a definite symmetry and perfection. Indeed, Moreau is every inch a god. 
Conversely, the Sayer of the Law is gaunt (Lugosi was quite thin in 1932), filthy and 
mangy. His face is all but unrecognizeable beneath his heavy facial hair, and his voice, 
compared to Moreau's soft diction, is a chaotic collection of broken English. 

Enveloped by the dark shadows of the animal-men, Lugosi spews forth his vengeance. 
"Us not man. Us not beast. Us thing!" That the animal-men should grasp so fully and 
express so succinctly the nature of their existence is true horror. The most powerful form 
of horror is the horror of realization, realization of one's own doom and utter helplessness. 
The emotions of futility and horror are closely linked; and these are just what the audience 
senses in the animal-men; futility, for they are cursed to remain hideous creatures, and 
horror, for they fully realize their futility. Perhaps, horror, the strongest of all emotions, is 
nothing more than the conscious recognition of total futility. If that is so, this climax is the 
embodiment of horror. 

While the Sayer of the Law is delivering his anguished speech, Moreau, keeping the 
creatures away with his whip, is almost impassive. Interspersed with the close-ups of these 
two are various shots of the animal-men, or rather, parts of the animal-men. The camera 
shows crudely fashioned limbs, a hand which is almost a claw, a foot whose toes have been 
carved from a hoof. Some of the animal-men shown are so imperfect that their original 
forms, from leopard to pig, are obvious. The most effective shot of this group is a close-up 
of an animal-man just as Moreau's whip lashes across its face. The creature does not react in 
the slightest. Through this assortment of frames, the viewer realizes the true repulsion of 
Moreau's work. One cannot avoid disliking Moreau; but this distaste is due more to his 
conceited nature than to his brutal treatment of the creatures. However, after seeing the 
results of Moreau's experiments in such vivid detail, the audience comprehends the 
ghastliness of his crimes and his total inhumanity. When Moreau's confidence finally 
vanishes and he madly runs back to his house, no sympathy, whatsoever, is felt for this 
man. 

The walls of Moreau's home are quickly scaled and Moreau is trapped. At first, the 
victorious animal-men do not know quite what to do with their captive. Instead of beating 
him, they surround him in disbelief, pawing his body and tugging on his sacred white suit. 
Seizing this last opportunity to regain his power, the terrified Moreau screams, "This is the 
House of Pain!" For a split-second the animal-men are stunned, but the camera whirls to 
snatch a single shot of Lugosi's full figure standing at the laboratory entrance. One can 
almost see the actor's characteristic Slavic smile beneath the hair as he gleefully echoes 
Moreau's words, "House of Pain." Moreau is dragged into the laboratory and forced onto a 
table. "Knives better," instructs the Sayer of the Law, as Moreau dies in agony. Two 
elements make these closing moments almost unbearably effective. The first is a shot from 
inside Moreau's glass instrument case. The hands of the animal-men suddenly crash through 
the panes of glass. Again, these are not human hands, but crude copies of hands which can 
barely clutch the knives. The second closing touch is Moreau's tortured cry. He does not 
scream wildly, but rather emits a low, muffled groan. The sound lingers on the mind long 
after the film. Laughton's final line, an agonized moan, is the perfect ending to a superb 
performance and a superb film. 

A viewer can resist the power of this last scene, and, in view of the horror it can 
invoke, ignoring the scene may be a wise course of action for some. However, for those who 
allow themselves to become completely immersed, the climax leaves an indelible 
impression. 

One is forced to wonder just how much of the credit for ISLAND OF LOST SOULS 
should go to the director, Erie C. Kenton. Kenton was certainly an uneven director, as is 
evidenced by two other horror films, HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN and HOUSE OF 
DRACULA. Kenton invested HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN, filmed in 1944, with a good 
deal of the 'old dark house' brand of atmosphere, and kept the plot, which was filled to the 
brim with monsters, from degenerating into a farce. However, HOUSE OF DRACULA, 
filmed only a few months later, seems little more than a shadow of its predecessor. Even 
Lon Chaney, Jr., whose performances as the Wolfman were consistently excellent, is a 
bloody bore in that role. Reviewing ail of Kenton's horror films, including this failure, 
reveals that the director always approached horror with respect and seriousness. Not one of 
these films is lighthearted or self-mocking. While a vein of tongue-in-cheek might have made 
HOUSE OF DRACULA a fine film, Kenton's attitude is all too rare among artists of the 
genre. When this director's deadly earnest was teamed with a full-blooded performer, such 
as Laughton, Lugosi (GHOST OF FRANKENSTEIN) and Karloff (HOUSE OF 
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Films of a fantastic nature have always had their success dependent upon 
the calibre of acting, story construction, direction, and, of course, the 
credibility of the effects which are inevitably involved. At the present time, the 
skills and talents of special effects cinematography are largely stored in the 
craft-memory of the business, a working knowledge edified by those craftsmen 
who have been involved in the various operations making up the whole gamut 
of special effects down through the years. But there were those who pioneered 
these very special skills, and John P. Fulton remains exceptional among them. 

It would certainly be ingratuitous to discuss the history of the horror and 
fantasy film at any length without exploring the contributions of Fulton's art 
and how well he visually interpreted the Imagination of a writer or director. 
Considering that fantasy films (particularly those of the thirties) elevated what 
had frightened us in folklore to the status of elaborate myths and stand as 
fascinating products of an industry, we tend to overlook the creative genius 
physically responsible for the unravelling of the supernatural before our eyes; 
illusions that usually remain the high points of such films in terms of 
entertainment value. Surely John Fulton is one craftsman who has continued 
in obscurity, although his invisible men, werewolf transformations, and parting 
of the Red Sea impel a recognition beyond the "John P. Fulton, A.S.C." on 
the credits. 

John P. Fulton's life began in Beatrice, Nebraska in 1902. He graduated 
from Polytechnical High School in Hollywood, leading to a career in 
engineering. At a fairly young age. he demonstrated his expertise in mechanics 
and design, and curiosity about his father's work channeled his drives into the 
cinema. (John's father, "Fitch" Fulton, worked as a painter for the theatre in 
Denver and later developed into a very fine matte artist for films. He worked 
for RKO until his death in the mid-fiftie^ and among his most outstanding 
accomplishments were the matte paintings of Tara in David O. Seiznick's 
GONE WITH THE WIND and many of the glass paintings for MIGHTY JOE 
YOUNG.) 

Through the influence of his father, John was able to secure a position 
with Universal as an assistant cameraman, where he received his training in the 
early twenties. By 1926, he was working as a regular cameraman on a film 
called HELL'S HARBOR, which was extremely well-photographed for its time. 
Much of its visual success can be attributed to Fulton, for he conceived and 
constructed a camera where an illuminated mirror (in thei. groundglass 
viewfinder) enabled the cameraman to watch the exposed film on one half of 
the viewing frame wMe he exposed the next roll. This matching of a reference 
image allowed Fulton to obtain a uniformity of exposure unique for the 
period; he guarded his secret carefully and confined it to his closest associates. 

It was during this important period of the mid-twenties that John 
Fulton’s interest in special photographic effects unfolded and flourished into 
one of the most creative technical positions in the art of cinema. He went to 
work for the Frank Williams Laboratory, then on Santa Monica Boulevard and 
under the supervision of Fred Jackman. Here, due largely to the development 
of the motorized Bell and Howell pilot-pin camera and the ingenuity of the 
Williams staff, the traveling matte system was born— known then as the 
"Williams process"— making possible an unlimited variety of effects that were 
previously impossible to create satisfactorily. (Before the Williams process 
evolved, it was customary to create a superimposition by making two 
exposures on the same negative. However, this procedure rendered the images 
transparent, especially in the highlight areas, so the technique was mainly used 
for ghost-like effects and montage sequences.) 

At the Williams Lab, Fulton's fascination with the possibilities of the 
traveling matte system developed. John had the foresight to recognize that 


full-scale live action and a miniature mill engulfed in flames. When H. G. Wells' 
story of THE INVISIBLE MAN was offered for production in Hollywood, 
most studios turned it down because "it just couldn't be made," but Universal 
bought it purely on the basis of confidence in Fulton. The result was one of 
the greatest achievements in trick cinematography, and the effects today 
appear just as powerful and surrealistic as they did in the thirties. THE 
INVISIBLE MAN also brought screen credit for Fulton with the official title 
of "Special Cinematographer," and he was one of the few effects artists to 
achieve such stature at the time (others being Farciot Edouart in the process 
projection field and Willis O'Brien in three-dimensional animation technicTues.) 

John P. Fulton died in 1965, but a man who was one of Fulton's closest 
associates recently celebrated his sixty-sixth birthday— David "Stan" Horsley, 
A.S.C. Mr. Horsley retired over three years ago as a director of cinematography 
in Hollywood. He also served on the committee for the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences in formalizing the criteria for the annual Special 
Visual Effects Award. It was a particularly delightful opportunity to be able to 
conduct an interview with Stan Horsley, a portion of which is presented here. 
He is probably one of the few still-living technicians who was creatively 
involved in the production of the great Universal shows that have entertained 
us down through the years. He may have known Fulton professionally better 
than anyone else, starting out as Fulton's assistant in the late twenties and 
working closely with him at Universal. Later on, Fulton was to relinquish his 
position at Universal to Horsley when he left for Goldwyn Studios (ultifnately 
taking over the effects department at Paramount, which was his final long-term 
contract). Mr. Horsley had leadership over Universal's effects department from 
the mid-forties until the early fifties. 

Of course, it should be emphasized here that no film is a one-man show; 
it is the product of a team. Though Mr. Fulton was credited for the effects on 
the screen, he was mainly involved in designing and supervising these special 
processes, and had many fine technicians and artists working for him. Mr. 
Horsley was very much a part of that team. It is the intention of the following 
interview to not only shed some light on John Fulton's life and work, but also 
to reflect Stan Horsley's experiences and impressions. 

PHOTON: When did you first become associated with John Fulton? 

MR. HORSLEY: I first met John in 1927. He secured a position with 
TechArt Studios on Marathon and Melrose Avenues, across from where the 
Paramount Studio still stands. Here he worked for an outfit called Inspiration 
Pictures and photographed a film for director Henry King called EYES OF 
THE WORLD. I was an assistant cameraman on the production. It was actually 
one of the first sound pictures to be produced in the U.S. 

PHOTON: SHE GOES TO WAR was also done at Inspiration Pictures in 
the late twenties. The film contained a long sequence in which miniature tanks 
were made to go through a huge wall of fire, and I also detected some crude 
but effective traveling matte shots involving humans with some of the fire 
footage. 

MR. HORSLEY: John was, in all probability, responsible for a good deal 
of those sequences. Traveling matte shots were a new thing at the time; most 
of it evolved out of the Frank Williams studio, where John had done most of 
their composites. After John left Inspiration Pictures, he worked on a film 
called SUBMARINE for Columbia, which was started by Irving Wallet and 
finished by Frank Capra. Incidentally, this was the first big feature that Capra 
had a chance to direct. Fulton did the trick work, which involved an extensive 
use of miniatures. I also worked on that picture; however, I was not working 
with John at the time, but assisting the first cameraman, Joseph Walker, who 
later did many of Capra's successful features. 
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Paul R. Mandell discusses the genius of John R Fulton 


composite scenes had to be properly photographed as opposed to combining 
just any film strips. This meticulousness soon led to Universal's appointment of 
him to take charge of all effects functions, (contrary to other studio policies) 
and to exercise complete control over the pieces of film that were to be put 
together. When Universal acquired the blueprints for back-projection in a 
story-swap with MGM around 1930, Fulton supervised the composite planning 
and construction of foreground sets. The importance of recognizing the need 
for registration precision was automatic to Fulton, when few others realized 
how crucial these mechanics were in properly rendering the visual effect. 

By 1931, Universal Studios began to set a trend in the production of 
horror and fantasy films, and audiences received them as highly entertaining 
escapist fare. (This trend can be looked upon as a carry-over from the days of 
early German expressionistic cinema and a renaissance of the fantasy film in 
America.) Tod Browning had directed Bram Stoker's DRACULA, launching 
Lugosi into the heights of horror, and James Whale did FRANKENSTEIN, 
which served as a similar vehicle for Karloff. John Fulton and his effects team 
were responsible for a good deal of the atmosphere in those classics. Many 
beautifully-conceived glass shots highlighted the establishing scenes in both 
DRACULA and FRANKENSTEIN, and the burning of the mill at the 
conclusion of FRANKENSTEIN was a superb composite matte shot of 


PHOTON: How did you become involved with John's work at Universal? 

MR. HORSLEY; I had been doing some work for MGM at the time. In 
the summer of 1933, a cameraman's strike occurred in sympathy with a 
soundman’s strike. I was laid-off for awhile, and blacklisted for awhile. In the 
spring of 1934, John called me up and said, "Stan, I have a day's work for you 
at Universal." Well, I worked there that day, and it resulted in my twenty-one 
year stay at the studio. 

PHOTON: THE INVISIBLE MAN was a tour de force for Fulton's 
effects work, and perhaps he is best remembered for this particular production 
and its sequels. 

MR. HORSLEY: Yes. John worked with an assistant named Bill Heckler. 
The sets were mainly photographed against black velvet, which was airbrushed 
down to render perfect blacks. Rains was combined with backgrounds via 
traveling mattes. 

PHOTON: It was probably the first feature extensively using the 
traveling matte technique. One effect that sticks in my mind was the sequence 
in which a bicycle was made to pedal by itself down a street. That shot always 
intrigued me. 

MR. HORSLEY: Yes, that was a clever touch. I might mention that in 
the making of THE INVISIBLE MAN Mr. Fulton, of course, was responsible 



Special effects wizard John P. Fulton ^CENTER) . LEFT: John behind the scenes at the Gotdwyn Studios in the 
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Was taken in Mexico in 1964. [Special thanks to Joanne & Bernice Fulton for supplying many of these photos,] 


for the traveling mattes and all that, while an awful lot of the ‘wire’ work was 
done by Bob Laszio, who was a fine guy and brother of Ernest Laszio, who is 
still a great motion picture cameraman. Bob was the property man on the 
show; the bicycle scene and many of the mechanical effects that the trick 
department was not concerned with were largely the work of this man. James 
Whale had the problem of working-out these scenes with other members of the 
crew and having the patience to get them done; he deserves great credit for the 
patience and ingenuity he showed in combining these things in a believable 
way with the actors. And, of course, Arthur Edeson, the regular cameraman of 
the film, did a fine job of making all of the shots work. 

PHOTON: The marvelous effects work in THE INVISIBLE MAN 
probably raised a lot of eyebrows in the film world at the time. I know there 
are a few technical articles written on how the film was made, but very little 
was made public to the general audience at the time, and a lot of it still 
remains a mystery. 

MR. HORSLEY: Yes, and with good reason. The studio generally 
discouraged people in trick-work from dealing through the press releases, and 
was strictly hush-hush. The studios felt that to explain to the public how the 
illusions were provided would impair the entertainment value of the 
production, and they were probably right. The accolade in trick-work was for 
the work to go completely unnoticed... you not only made invisible men, you 
were one! 

PHOTON: Most of the black humor that highlighted THE INVISIBLE 
MAN was undoubtedly due to the offbeat touch of James Whale, who had a 
penchant for that sort of thing. 

MR. HORSLEY: I guess the best one-word description of Mr. Whale was 
‘aloof.’ There was a sound-mixer who used to work with Whale whose name 
was Bill Hitchcock, Someone once asked Bill what Whale was like, and he said; 
"Well, I'll tell you. On the first picture that I ever worked on with the man, he 
didn't look at me and didn't speak to me. On the second picture, he spoke to 
me but wouldn't look at me. After I had made four pictures, he would look at 
me and then talk to me and then 1 felt as though I had been accepted." He had 
great respect for actors and all, but he should equally share credit with John 
Fulton for THE INVISIBLE MAN and the horror and fantasy pictures through 
that period. Fulton had an organization behind him, and Whale was more or 
less on his own in putting a crew together from picture to picture. He always 
wanted John because they had great success with THE INVISIBLE MAN, 
which practically kept the studio from going bankrupt. (Universal needed the 
money badly at the time, and it virtually kept them on their feet.) 

PHOTON: With films like FRANKENSTEIN, BRIDE OF 
FRANKENSTEIN, THE INVISIBLE MAN, and THE OLD DARK HOUSE to 
their credit. I've often wondered why they didn't continue to turn out other 
fantasy films later on. 

MR. HORSLEY: After the fantasy successes. Whale was rewarded with a 
pretty 'fat' contract around 1936 or '37 {I believe the figure was about $3,000 
a week) and probably had two or three years before the options came up. Then 
he was in a different situation, because Universal used him for things they 
shouldn't have, and didn't give him the time for meticulous preparation, which 
was his way of working. He was sort of trampled on towards the end. 

PHOTON: BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN has been considered an all-time 
great of the horror film genre, and it certainly reflects many marvelous 
production values. One of the most remarkable sequences was the one in which 
Ernest Thesiger revealed his "bottled homunculi" to Colin Clive, especially the 
shot of Thesiger lifting the King back into the bottle with a pair of tweezers. 

MR, HORSLEY; When BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN was begun, I was 
Mr. Fulton's assistant. I recall it very well, and it made a very vivid impression 
on me. The team included John Fulton, Whale, cameraman John Mescall, 
myself, and others. We went to Pretorius' laboratory very early, about the 
second or third day of filming. We were in there about two days doing the 
scenes in the lab, including all of the objects on the table where the little 
people would appear. 1 made very careful measurements using the leveled table 
top as a reference, and all of the lens heights were relative to the table top. I 
would carefully log, in inches, the height of the lens in each case, the lens 
number and its focal length, and read the angle and tilt of the camera with a 
protractor. After the regular production footage was finished-about five or six 
weeks— John and I did the full-scale figures that were to go on the bottles 
against black velvet. We made a rough cut of the action. One inch equalled one 
foot, so far as the people were concerned: a six-foot figure would appear six 
inches high relative to the bottles. The figures were cut and edited, and so were 


some of the background scenes of Pretorius' face, and then we went to work. 

The first thing I did was to make a rough dupe with an optical printer 
comprised of a single printer-head. With a Mitchell camera shooting into it and 
running on interlocked motors, which kept the whole thing in phase as well as 
sync, I put the dupe together. Then Mr. Fulton gave me the job of putting the 
figures in the bottles. Where there was a reflection that appeared in front of 
the character, it continued to appear and was not eliminated by the character. 
Yet, where there was a reflection in the bottle behind the figure, it was 
airbrushed out. 

PHOTON: So while Fulton designed and directed, you were the one who 
actually did the optical work. It certainly was effective and a great sequence to 
behold. 

MR. HORSLEY: Yes, I think the final go on that one was almost 
flawless. On a Movieola you could go through it a frame at a time and realty 
not detect anything that shouldn't have shown. (MGM got that sequence out at 
their studio and studied it and, as a result, appropriated $75,000 to buiid 
complicated optical equipment that would duplicate some of the effects we 
were doing over at Universall) Anyhow, I am mighty proud of that sequence, 
it was the first complicated job I was allowed to do, as John was busy with the 
other things on the film, and it was through doing that work that I became a 
second cameraman. 

PHOTON: WEREWOLF OF LONDON was Universal's other classic 
fantasy production in that same year, this one directed by Stuart Walker. 
Perhaps the most fascinating sequence was the initial transformation scene, 
where Henry Hull was seen passing behind a series of pillars. This sequence has 
often been cited as a series of cuts, although the peculiar fringing of Hull's 
figure suggested traveling matte work. 

MR. HORSLEY: John and I pondered a lot on how this shot was 
actually going to get done in the pre-production stages of the film. It was 
obvious to us from the outset that a series of cuts would be a bit too obvious 
as it would entail breaks in an otherwise smooth piece of camera movement. It 
was decided to photograph Hull against a black velvet background and matte 
his figure onto the normal background scene. The pillars were separately 
photographed and further matted onto this composite, masking the precise 
instant where the alteration in make-up occurred, so that in its final stage there 
appeared to be^o break in camera movement. We were quite satisfied with the 
final go on that shot, and that slight fringing effect seemed to convey a more 
eerie visual than what could've been done with just a simple series of cuts. 

PHOTON: 1936 gave us the studio's next great fantasy film, THE 
INVISIBLE RAY, directed by Lambert Hillyer. It must've entailed an 
enormous amount of effects work, with Karloff 'glowing' through most of the 
film. 

MR. HORSLEY; THE INVISIBLE RAY was something else (laugh). This 
one I won't forget, believe me! Mr. Fulton had plenty of time to think this one 
over, and he discussed the problem with Frank Williams, who had the patents 
on the traveling matte processes and at the time was operating his laboratory in 
Hollywood. Frank suggested that John use a bi-pack film in photographing 
Karloff, using a suitable make-up, so that the hands and face would sort of 
separate out from the rest of the scene. One part of the bi-pack record would 
be used £0 print the regular scene, and the other half would be used to take-off 
the mattes for the glowing effect. John agreed to do this, we made some tests, 
and they looked pretty good. The studio decided to go ahead with production, 
and it had to start on a certain date. Williams came over with about fifteen or 
twenty thousand feet of this special bi-pack stock in four-hundred-foot rolls. 
Now this was old film, quite old. The two-color [Ed. note: 'Two-color' here 
refers to a black-and-white film consisting of two emulsions, each sensitive to 
one color of light] processes were on their way out, and it had been quite 
some time since this type of film was manufactured. We shot two days with it 
before the lab discovered they could not get enough exposure and develop 
enough image on the pieces to make the system work. To get some new 
bi-pack, we would've had to order a complete emulsion from Rochester, which 
would’ve taken quite a bit of time. They were no longer coating that kind of 
stock for regular order... so we had to go ahead and photograph the film, and 
Fulton had to figure out a way to ink the mattes after it was finished. And that 
was what was done. 

PHOTON: Did you do any effects work on THE INVISIBLE RAY? 

MR. HORSLEY: I actually had the task of compositing all of those shots 
of Karloff glowing from the effects of "Radium X." We had a crew of girls 
working around the clock, three eight-hour shifts. We had three stands, these 



were overhead cameras projecting down onto animation boards. The girls 
would pencil-in the hands and face, one frame at a time, and these would be 
painted onto cells so that the hands and face were black. There was well over a 
thousand feet of these mattes, so this involved more than sixteen thousand of 
these drawings, I was there every four hours, day and night, from the time the 
job started until the time all the mattes were inked and painted. 

PHOTON: It was certainly one of the most extensive use of effects in a 
Universal film, next to THE INVISIBLE MAN. 

MR. HORSLEY: Of course there were a lot of other effects in there 
besides the mattes. But beginning with the 'ray' matte set up, we always had 
animation available for traveling matte shots. An awful lot of work was done 
that way, especially in the Abbott and Costello films I later worked on, And 
speaking of A&C pictures, we frequently had to remove wires from bat and 
invisible man sequences which was pretty tricky. We would have to make inked 
mattes of the wires and print them in, getting rid of reflections and removing 
them from the positive image from which the final dupe negative was made. So 


Some of the wonders Fulton helped bring about in 
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engineered much of this sequence in BRIDE OF FRANK~ 
ENSTEIN (19Z5). MIDDLE: The glowing effeat created 
quite a few problems far Fulton and his team while 
filming THE INVISIBLE BAY (1936). BOTTOM: THE IN- 
VISIBLE MAN (1933) was filmed largely on the 
studio's confidence in John Fulton, 
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that was standard operating procedure at Universal from the time THE 
INVISIBLE RAY was made, and John Fulton subsequently set up this kind of 
equipment at Samuel Goldwyn and, later. Paramount. 

PHOTON: While mentioning Abbott and Costello, it occurs to me that 
the first time I can recall seeing your name on the credits of a Universal film 
was A&C MEET FRANKENSTEIN. I was always impressed with the 
smoothness of the bat in that film. 

MR. HORSLEY: Yes, I worked on nearly all of the A&C pictures, in 
fact, all of those that were made at Universal. The actual bat used in many of 
the scenes was constructed by Freddie Knoth and Orien Ernest, who later did 
the dinosaurs for THE LAND UNKNOWN. 

PHOTON: Getting back to THE INVISIBLE RAY, did you ever use the 
technique of ultra-violet light reflecting off ultra-violet make-up for any of the 
effects? 

MR. HORSLEY: We didn't use ultra-violet light in THE INVISIBLE 
RAY... but we did frequently resort to that method for other films. The 
arteries and blood-flow during the transformation scenes at the conclusion of 
the Invisible Man films, particularly on THE INVISIBLE MAN RETURNS, 
were done using UV light technique in addition to the lap dissolves involved in 
those shots. We would have water flowing through glass tubes, and by 
introducing a hypodermic syringe and a rubber coupling between the tubes, we 
could inject a powerful fluorescent dye. As it flowed through the tubes, the 
UV light would pick it up. 

PHOTON; Another marvelous effect in the film occurred when Karloff 
aimed his death ray at six statues from his window, symbolizing the six victims 
of his vengeance. The figures appeared to actually melt as opposed to merely 
crumble. 

MR. HORSLEY; Zirconium was a very interesting material that we used 
for this purpose. It had the property of burning, which could be accelerated by 
mixing it with various amounts of potash. This mixture could be cast and 
sculpted into various things and, once ignited, it would melt and glow. You 
could also get it to look like lava flow. Then, of course, the footage was shot at 
high speed to smooth down the action. It was a highly effective technique. Mr. 
Fulton devised these effects, but he had many fine technicians and powder 
men working with him. 

PHOTON: There were quite a few great Universal horror films made in 
the thirties and forties that had some very atmospheric shots, yet the artists 
responsible weren't given credit. 

MR. HORSLEY: Well, J. P, was able to enjoy screen credit on the entire 
output of Universal Pictures from the early thirties until the fall of 1945 when 
he left for Goldwyn Studios. He only requested credit on those films where he 
did a substantial amount of work. 

PHOTON; Other studios, of course, soon followed the trend, when they 
realized that Universal could actually 'frighten' the audience into buying 
tickets. 

MR. HORSLEY: A man I ought to mention here is Martin Murphy, This 
gentleman was in charge of the production office at Universal in the twenties 
and through the thirties and forties. Hardly anything happened on the lot 
without his approval and OK, and he was the one who encouraged the 
organizing of such things as our process department, and he helped mold and 
shape the packages that Whale, Karloff, Lugosi and others made so famous. 

PHOTON: As you mentioned, 1945 was the year John Fulton left 
Universal and went to work for Samuel Goldwyn for a while. I believe a very 
entertaining film made during this period which reflected a lot of Fulton's 
matte work was WONDER MAN starring Danny Kaye. 

MR. HORSLEY: Yes. Martin Murphy made one mistake. He let Sam 
Goldwyn have John Fulton to do that film on a 'loan-out' basis, and I think 
they paid Universal Pictures about 875,000 for John's services. Fulton was still 
under contract to Universal, and I think he was getting S750 a week, or 
somewhere in that neighborhood. And, of course, he had an option coming up 
in September of 1945. It was one of those things where his contract to 
Universal was running out and he didn't have to re-sign, so he had the option 
of going over to Goldwyn, which he did. And it turned out to be a great 
mistake, because Goldwyn signed him to a two or three-year contract with 
yearly options, and after about a year, John's price jumped and Goldwyn 
released him. 

PHOTON: Didn't Fulton win his first Academy Award for WONDER 
MAN? 

MR. HORSLEY: Yes, that was his first one, and I might say a much 
belated one. Other fine films John worked on during this period were THE 
BEST YEARS OF OUR LIVES and TULSA, a film for Walter Wanger which 
entailed the burning of a miniature oil field. He won his second Academy 
Award for Visual Effects for THE BRIDGES OF TOKO-Rl. During the period 
of the early fifties the transition was made from black-and-white to a 
three-strip Technicolor process... many new problems consequently were 
created in the trick department with regard to opticals and composite 
photography, [Ed. note: Mr. Horsley is no doubt referring to the tri-pack color 
which was one film with the ability to photograph all three colors on one film, 
rather than three-strip Technicolor where three separate synchronized films 
were needed— one for each color— to photograph one scene. Three-strip 
Technicoior antedated the tri-pack that came into papular use in the fifties.] 
The blue-backing processes were in their earlier stages of development, and 
John Fulton played a jnajor role in their evolution. 

PHOTON: Which brings us toE Fulton's leadership over the effects 
department of Paramount. It was shortly after the completion of Pal's WAR 
OF THE WORLDS that Gordon Jennings, who headed the effects department 
at Paramount, died of a heart attack on the golf course, I guess around 1952. 

MR. HORSLEY: Yes. Jennings had accomplished some remarkable 
broadjumps during his career at Paramount, and he had a strong and 
well-established organization of effects experts under him, most of them 
working at Paramount for over twenty years. 

PHOTON: Departing a moment from the horror and science fiction 
films, Cecil B, DeMille's 1956 production of THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
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One of the many trane formations Fulton masterminded 
for the Universal monsters. Here, John Carradine 
as Draaula returns from the dead in HOUSE OF FRANK- 
ENSTEIN (2944). 

was certainly a testimony to the genius of John Fulton and his effects team; 
staffs transformed into snakes, the Burning Bush, the eerie representation of 
the Angel of Death, a pillar of fire, the writing of the Commandments and, of 
course, the ultimate illusion, the parting of the Red Sea. 

MR. HORSLEY; The key people there were Irmin Roberts, who did 
most of the optical combining, Paul Lerpae, who also did optical work, and 
Farciot Edouarl and Wally Kelley in the process photography department. The 
devices were very complicated. This was Paramount's first film made in 
VistaVision, which turned out to be a great stumbling block with regard to 
matte work, and they just barely got cameras ready to start shooting in Egypt. 
So it was a complete upheaval; coming up with this new equipment and doing 
the job that had to be done with it, with its high definition and registration 
requirements. This was all done under great pressure, and they were still in the 
process of building cameras even after the picture was released. 

In some of the scenes, particularly the Red Sea, there would be as much 
as eleven different pieces of film required to make up a composite. Each of 
these would have three strips of separation negatives, Y, C, and M fine-grain. 
That is, yellow, cyana and magenta masters. The composite printing could 
require three days on a shot— and that was three long days, not eight-hour 
ones, in printing a scene. It would then go to Technicolor. Several days later, 
the rush-print would come out, and then corrections would be catalogued 
(there might be a dozen corrections required} and then there would be the long 
tedious process of printing that scene again, more corrections, and more 
printing. Actually, DeWlille OK'd things that shouldn’t have gotten into the 
final result... but the pressure was really building in August and early 
September of 1955 because they had theatres under lease to open the film In 
November! 

PHOTON: What intrigued me were some of the designs that Mr. Fulton 
constructed for the blue-screen matte shote; shots that would usually be 
accomplished through the use of process photography. But the highlight of the 
production was the entire Red Sea sequence. 

MR. HORSLEY: The water portions of that were shot over a cascade in a 
very large tank with a camera on its side, one for the left side and one for the 
right. The water cascaded over riffles— quite a large volume of water as a matter 
of fact. There were paintings combined with water and live action, together 
with traveling mattes. The sky was separately photographed. 

PHOTON: At this point. I'd like to back-track a little and briefly review 
some of your own contributions to fantasy films. You ran Universal's Special 
Photographic Effects Department from 1945 up until the mid-fifties. 


BELOW LEFT: A portrait of effeats expert David S. 
Horsley (1943). BELOW RIGHT: The huge aasaade of 
water built on the Paramount lot far use during the 
Red Sea sequence of THE TEN COMMANDMENTS (1956). 
FAR RIGHT: Fulton reaeives a muah-deserved Osaar 
for his work in THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 





World War II, where my contract was signed on a seven-year basis, and later 
extended two more years. Clifford Stine, who worked with me on many fine 
productions in the early fifties, later took over the job, around '54 or '55. 

PHOTON: One of your own fantasy jobs was IT CAME FROM OUTER 
SPACE, which helped kick-off the Creature cycle and other fine Jack Arnold 
films. 

MR. HORSLEY: Boy, that one really rings a bell. I was totally on my 
own. After the success of BWANA DEVIL, the studios were pretty excited 
about the possibilities of 3-D. Universal felt that the next venture would have 
to be IT CAME FROM OUTER SPACE, and it was quite an intriguing 
experiment for me, as it was the first 3-D film that involved any extensive 
effects. The opening scene of the rock landing was shot at extremely high 
speed, around 150-160 frames per second. The model would start up at the 
high corner of the stage, with magnesium burning in its tail, and we had it 
crash through a mirror and land in a sandbox, with the camera photographing 
the action through another mirror. It was quite an effect. 

PHOTON; I believe you did the 'straight' photography for JACK THE 
GI ANT KILLER ten years later. Having been involved in a film that dealt with 
model animation, do you have any comment to make on that aspect of visual 
effects? 

MR. HORSLEY: I'm a fine admirer of Mr. Harryhausen s work and have 
the highest regard for his craft. I remember when the first puppet work was 
done for THE LOST WORLD at the old United Studio on Melrose Avenue in 
Hollywood, and these puppets were animated against specially built miniature 
sets. Fred Jackman, who, as you remember, played a key role in the evolution 
of the traveling matte system, had charge of this production and supervised it; 
it cost a lot of money at the time and was quite successful. Willis O'Brien was a 
key man on the crew, an example of one who came up from the craft-end of 
The business— an outstanding member among this group. By the 1930's process 
projection had been developed and had been In general use at the studios, and 
about this time it was realized that this could be operated as a stop-motion 
device, with screens of modest size and puppets in front of them. It was by this 
technique that O’Brien made KING KONG, and succeeded in setting it up at 
R KO. Harryhausen has done a great deal of work in that fashion, although it is 
probably simpler and more economical to operate against a blue-screen and 
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combine the backgrounds. However, where it is necessary to time foreground 
action closely to background action, stop-motion back-projection is the most 
readily available means, although you're looking at the original negative in 
direct comparison with a dupe— and a dupe made a great disadvantage— because 
it's virtually impossible to get the best quality by duping through a transparent 
screen, 

PHOTON; There is somewhat of an analogy between Willis O'Brien and 
John P. Fulton in that they both made their most famous and finest fantasy 
films about the same time {KONG and INVISIBLE MAN, respectively) but 
didn't win an Academy Award until fifteen-odd years later. KONG was 
particularly overlooked by the higher-ups in 1933. 

MR. HORSLEY: I remember that his [O'Brien's] work deserved great 
credit; surprisingly, however, it was not considered quite as highly within the 
industry as it was outside, for O'Brien had a way of going way over budget. 

PHOTON: i guess that would account for all those promising O'Bie 
productions that never materialized, like THE FOOD OF THE GODS and THE 
VALLEY OF THE MIST. How did Fulton's mode of doing things compare 
with O'Brien's? 

MR. HORSLEY; Fulton was a great economist. Generally, everything he 
did came in on schedule and on budget. 

PHOTON; You know, the old cliche seems to be true with regard to 
fantasy films: "They just don't make 'em like they used to." Present films of 
the genre sadly lack the wonderful atmospheric quality of the older ones, and 
it is somewhat depressing that the climate created by artists like John Fulton 
will probably never see the light of day again. 

MR. HORSLEY: This is true, and there are really many sound reasons 
why. The way it used to be was that if you worked for a studio, you were 
expected to remain there for a long period of time. The studio put a 
department together, such as an effects unit, and they were not allowed to 
work "outside of their jurisdiction." The jurisdictional structure soon became 
so rigid that it restricted the skills and talents of those who excelled in a 
particular area. Fellows like Bob Laszlo, for instance, who was a great wire 
man, was eventually not allowed to handle wires at all, since he was the 
"studio property man"... that sort of thing, As one cameraman said a while 
back: "The major motion picture companies became all wrapped up in 
concrete." Which was the truth. And so the effects organizations that existed 
back in the twenties and thirties simply went out of existence with the 
evolution of jurisdictional labor contracts that mostly came into effect after 
World War II. I doubt if an organization like this could ever be put back 
together again; and, of course, today's production costs with particular regard 
to effects are extremely high. John Fulton was the key figure and a leader in 
assembling this kind of creative group structure. He's the guy who set patterns 
for other studios such as the Jennings organization over at Paramount which 
John eventually took over. 

PHOTON: Times do change. I guess it can be looked upon as part of 
Hollywood’s bygone era. 

MR, HORSLEY: My sentiments are with you, You know, your whole 
life was devoted to it, especiaily when it came to cameramen and effects 
technicians. Before the Second World War, it was six days a week. You lived to 
get your job done, and your personal life was something you more or less 
temporarily put aside until you had a little time for it, which wasn't too often 
(laugh) ! And conditions for a good part of the time were very difficult. 

For example, at Universal the process stage was John Fulton's domain. It 
was one hundred feet wide and two hundred feet long, and it was built as a 
tank. The doors could be barricaded and it could be flooded with four feet of 
water; the wiring was all overhead. We'd be using that titanium tetrachloride 
type of smoke which is now outlawed because it's toxic. It was used for 
producing fog and various atmospheric effects in the Frankensteins, the 
Draculas, the Karloff specials, and we'd be wallowing in it for days on end. 
And now no one's allowed to use it... how 'bout that (laugh)! We'd sometimes 
have a call at midnight to finish a picture. But that was our life. It took tough 
competitors— guys that really had what it took to stay with it— and John P. 
Fulton was among the most outstanding. He could work all night in the studio, 
play golf all day, and work again the next night. He was one of the best. 



Froducer-direator Cecil B. DeMitls (left) stands 
with lul Brynner, costumed for his portrayal of the 
Pharoah Rameses II, and John F, Fulton against the 
blue-screen setup at Paramount Studios during the 
filming of THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


When the science fiction cycle petered out in the late fifties, John P. 
Fulton and his effects team found relatively little work in comparison to the 
large volume previously done at Universal. Although Paramount ventured only 
rarely into the fantasy film field, Alfred Hitchcock provided some challenges 
for Fulton with REAR WINDOW and VERTIGO. Fulton also participated in 
several minor science fiction features such as VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET, 
COLOSSUS OF NEW YORK, I MARRIED A MONSTER FROM OUTER 
SPACE! and Jack Arnold's THE SPACE CHILDREN. 

In 1965, Fulton became ill and was given an overdose of antibiotics in a 
Spanish hospital. A leukemic condition developed and, after he had 
convalesced, the doctors warned him not to return to work, Fulton ignored the 
warning. 

"The Doctor," as he was nicknamed because of his technical wizardry 
with film, strived for excellence in his work. And, more often than not, John 
Fulton succeeded. 

Special thanks belong to Mr. David S. Horsley and Mrs. Susan McGee, 
without whose help this feature could not possibly have been completed. 


From THE TEN COMMANDMENTS , LEFT: The Pillar of Fire. Fulton hired an animator to do the effect on aelsj it 
was the only effect that they were not happy with, but time and budget restrictions dictated how it was to 
be executed. MIDDLE: A studio technician indicates the appropriate position on the Paramount lot to be used 
in conjunction with effects footage for the parting of the Red Sea, RIGHT: The re-closing of the Red Sea as 
it appears in the completed film. 
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JOHN AGAR 

John Agar was born in Chicago, Illinois on January 31, 1921, the eldest 
of four children. After the death of his father in 1935, the family moved to 
California. Following three years in the Air Force in World War II, he made 
front-page headlines by marrying Shirley Temple. It was a relatively short-lived 
union (he has been married to Loretta Bennett since the mid-Fifties), but It 
was through the former child-actress that he met David 0. Seiznik at a party. 
Selznik convinced him to do a screen-test and, much to his surprise, John Agar 
was signed to a contract as an actor. His first pictures included: FORT 
APACHE (1948} with Henry Fonda, John Wayne, and Shirley Temple; 
ADVENTURE IN BALTIMORE (1949) with Robert Young and Shirley 
Temple; WOMAN ON PIER 13 (1949) with Robert Ryan; John Ford's SHE 
WORE A YELLOW RIBBON (1949) and SANDS OF IWO JIMA (1950), both 
with John Wayne. Perhaps his best-known science fiction pictures, 
TARANTULA and REVENGE OF THE CREATURE, were directed by Jack 
Arnold at Universal-International in 1955. They were followed by a 
lesser-known selection of B-films in later years. 

To those who know him, John Agar seems an unlikely member of the 
acting profession. He is quiet and unassuming: a man of few words who found 
himself in movies not because he especially wanted to, (he once feigned 
sickness to avoid acting in a school play), but because of an extraordinary set 
of circumstances which directed his life and career. 

This interview is representative of John Agar today— his brevity, 
easy-going directness and straightforward sense of humor. 

PHOTON: Throughout your career, you’ve played both heroes and 
heavies. I think the most despicable character you ever played was your role in 
BRAIN FROM PLANET AROUS. 

MR. AGAR: I got that characterization when they told me I wasn't going 
to get paid. 

PHOTON; The style of directing in that picture reminded me of Nathan 
Juran, and yet the credits of the film listed "Nathan Hertz" as the director. 

MR. AGAR: Sure. That was Jerry Juran. He was real excited about that 
picture. Thought it was going to make a lot of money. They said anyone who 
wanted to could work for a percentage of the profits. I looked at them, and 
then at that balloon they were using for the monster, and I told them I'd work 
for salary and wished them luck. 

PHOTON: You worked with Jack Arnold on two pictures? 

MR. AGAR; TARANTULA and RETURN OF THE CREATURE [Ed. 
note: REVENGE OF THE CREATURE] . He was a very nice man. But you 
know. 1 never got a big charge out of doing science fiction pictures, although 
they are more difficult to do tfian straight roles. 

PHOTON: Perhaps one of the reasons you don’t enjoy them is because 
the monster and the special effects are often the real stars. 

MR. AGAR: Definitely. The men that worked on TARANTULA were 
real artists. 

PHOTON; On one side of the scale you worked with self-styled talents 
like John Ford, and then on the other side, pedestrian directors like Edward L. 
Cahn. 

MR. AGAR: Eddie Cahn was the kind of a fella, especially on a small 
show, that wanted to show them how fast he could go. So he’d start a scene 
and then stop in front of the camera and yell, "cut," and then point to the 
next place where the next set-up was going. He was a nice guy but he got 
carried away. 

PHOTON: What about Bert Gordon, who did ATTACK OF THE 
PUPPET PEOPLE? 

MR. AGAR: Oh, golly! Bert got real mad at me. 

PHOTON; About what? 

MR. AGAR; i really don’t remember now... something to do with a 
picture. The same thing happened to me when I was working on THE MOLE 
PEOPLE. There were some lines of dialog that I told Bill Alland I just couldn't 
say because they didn't make any sense. He said, "I pay a man a thousand 
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TOP: John Agav wearing apeoial aontaat tenses for 
his role as the hero/villain of THE BRAIN FROM 
PLANET AROUS. ABOVE: Agar stares down at Gloria 
Talbott in DAUGHTER OF DR. JEKILL. 


dollars a week to write that!” I said, ”You got cheated!” I got trapped into 
that picture. Bill had paid me the compliment of saying I could make the 
unbelievable believable. 

PHOTON: He also may have associated you with the success of the two 
earlier pictures. 

MR. AGAR; That may be. But I really had nothing to do with making 
those pictures successful. I was just in them. 

PHOTON: THE MOLE PEOPLE was Virgil Vogel's first picture, wasn't 
it? 

MR. AGAR: Yes. He was a film editor before that. 

PHOTON: Do you remember a picture called HAND OF DEATH? 

MR. AGAR: Do I?! That was a hot mask! 

PHOTON: Was that /oi/ under it? I thought it was a stuntman! 

MR. AGAR: No. That was me. The worst scene I had to do was falling 
backwards into the ocean at the end. The tide came rushing into the mask. 

PHOTON: I vaguely suspected the film was supposed to be a comedy. 

MR. AGAR: I don't think so. It wasjust bad. When I think back on some 
of the things I had to do, I feel embarrassed. Some of those pictures were so 
hokey. I remember one film i did that was another "award-winner" called THE 
MAGIC CARPET. I nearly got killed on that one. 

PHOTON: How? By flying around on the carpet? 

MR. AGAR: You'd better believe it. They had constructed this carpet 
with a motor on it, powerful enough to lift it into the air with a dummy riding 
it. But the trouble was, it looked like a dummy. So the director said, "Put the 
other dummy on it." That was me. But the motor wasn't strong enough to lift 
a man into the air. So, at a certain point in the suspension, I had to help push 
the carpet forward. Well, you could see the snag so we took the scene several 
times until I finally said, "This is going to be a take" and really pushed hard. I 
sent myself off balance, the carpet went falling and I had to grab hold of the 
piano wires to save myself from falling thirty feet. I cut my hands up real 
good. 

PHOTON: You did a few films for Larry Buchanan? 

MR. AGAR: You know, he wouldn't even shoot a master shot. He said as 
long as the picture had rhythm it would be okay. I haven't seen any of those 
films but I can well imagine what they look like. 


PHOTON; They run BRAIN FROM PLANET AROUS on local Los 
Angeles television. Once they had a facsimile of the original brain come out 
and thank the host for running the film because he'd been out of work ever 
since the picture and needed the money. 

MR. AGAR: They should have had me come out! 


RICHARD CARLSON 

Richard Carlson admits that he is probably best remembered as "the guy 
who didn't get the girl." He usually didn't— except in his science fiction and 
fantasy films, where he often had to battle something a bit more ominous than 
a mere romantic rival. 

Born in Minnesota, Mr. Carlson attended the University of Minnesota 
where he graduated summa cum laude with a Master of Arts degree. His career 
has been a rich and varied one, beginning in a theatre in Minneapolis where, 
within a six-month period, he produced, directed, wrote and acted in three 
plays. Following additional stage work, he moved to Southern California. 
There, he directed RICHARD III at the Pasadena Community Playhouse. His 
motion picture debut was in YOUNG AT HEART and, since then, his credits 
have encompassed all types of films including; DANCING CO-ED, BACK 
STREET, THE LITTLE FOXES, TRY AND GET ME, VALENTINO, KING 
SOLOMON'S MINES, WHISPERING SMITH VS. SCOTLAND YARD, 
SEMINOLE, and LOST COMMAND. 

His first film of a fantasy nature was THE GHOST BREAKERS, a Bob 
Hope comedy of 1941. 1953 ushered in his science fiction films with THE 
MAGNETIC MONSTER, as well as his television series, I LED THREE LIVES 
(where he portrayed Herbert Philbrick, the American double-agent in the 
Communist Party). He had the distinction of starring in three movies which 
utilized the then-promising 3-D process; IT CAME FROM OUTER SPACE and 
THE MAZE in 1953, and CREATURE FROM THE BLACK LAGOON in 
1954. He also directed and acted in RIDERS TO THE STARS in 1954. His 
most recent fantasy credits are THE POWER in 1967 and VALLEY OF 
GWANGI in 1969. 

Mr. Carlson, who now writes for television, still resides in Southern 
California. He makes no public appearances and rarely allows interviews, so we 
are indeed fortunate to have had this brief conversation with a man who was 
not only involved with the science fiction boom of the early fifties, but who is 
knowledgeable about all facets of film. 

PHOTON: I'd like to begin with your films of the Fifties, since I am 
particularly interested in that period of your career. You were in quite a few 
3-D films. 

MR. CARLSON: And science fiction in general. Ivan Tors and I had 
formed a company and we produced three successful science fiction films. The 
first one was THE MAGNETIC MONSTER, the second was RIDERS TO THE 
STARS (which I directed and acted in), and the last one was GOG, which I had 
nothing to do with. So, I was making a television series, I LED THREE LIVES, 
and acting over at Universal simultaneously. I think the first science fiction I 
did at Universal was IT CAME FROM OUTER SPACE. Until we were on the 
set, we didn't know it was 3-D. Jack Arnold was directing it-it was his first 
picture— and he said, "You know the secret about this 3-D is that we're trying 
to beat Warner's with HOUSE OF WAX." And we didn't. We were the second 
3-D, but it was a tremendous success for Universal. So naturally, when they 
started another picture, THE CREATURE FROM THE BLACK LAGOON, 
they wanted me, just because I was in something that was a hit. You make 
PLANET OF THE APES and you want the same cast next time, it doesn't 
mean you're a "big shot." 

PHOTON: You seem to know much about Jack Arnold. Do you know if 
he was assigned to pictures, or did he get the chance to select his material? 

MR. CARLSON: At that time he couldn't select. Jack is a wonderful 
man, very bright. Universal had seen something that Jack had done for Sam 
Levine and hired him to do the "outer space" picture. It was an experiment; 
they didn't think it would go big, or they wouldn't have put me in it, you 
know! Anyway, Jack did a fine job. He always had his eye on performances. 

PHOTON; After IT CAME FROM OUTER SPACE, you were in another 
film, THE MAZE. I recall that it had some interesting set designs. 

MR. CARLSON: That was Bill Menzies. He's one of the great set 
designers of all time... THIEF OF BAGHDAD, ROBIN HOOD. He was Doug 
Fairbanks' set designer and, in those days, the set designer would draw the 
actual angles that the cameraman was to shoot within the set. It still happens, 
sometimes, it was done for THE POWER. 

PHOTON: I'm surprised that a small-budgeted studio like Allied Artists 
invested the extra money and time for creative sets for THE MAZE. 

MR. CARLSON: I think we made that picture in ten days. Bill designed 
it; it was kind of gothic. He wasn't an ideal director, but he knew the camera. 
I've never seen THE MAZE, but there's a little cult that's grown up around It. 

PHOTON: The climax is very good. 

MR. CARLSON: I don't remember it. I still get letters that mention that 
picture. It must have had something. 

PHOTON: You said THE MAZE was filmed in ten days. Does that mean 
that the shooting schedule for a 3-D film was not any longer than for a regular 
picture? 

MR. CARLSON: It was longer on the first two I did. Was THE MAZE 

3-D? 

PHOTON: Yes. 

MR. CARLSON: I think by that time a guy named Horsley over at 
Universal had worked out a compatible-lens system, and I don't believe there 
were any delays. I believe my contract was for two weeks, but it didn't take 
longer than ten days. 

PHOTONi You've been in a lot of pictures! 

MR. CARLSON: Always the guy who didn't get the girl, 

PHOTON: Except in horror pictures, and then you had to fight the 
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monster for her. 

MR. CARLSON: Yeah... me and Ralph Bellamy. 

PHOTON: I remember you in KING SOLOMON'S MINES, but I don't 
recall if you got the girl or not! 

MR. CARLSON: I was the girl's brother in that one, and that's even 
wor$e. 

PHOTON; You usually play a likeable fellow, either the hero or the 
second lead. 

MR. CARLSON: But they started a thing with guys that were known as 
"likeable boy-next-door" types; they thought it was a hell of an idea to make 
them heavies. And the first heavy I did was with Bob Hope and Paulette 
Goddard in THE GHOST BREAKERS. Who the hell directed GHOST 
BREAKERS? 

PHOTON: George Marshall. 

MR. CARLSON: A marvelous man. Did I learn from him about building 
a gag! 

PHOTON: Do you enjoy playing heavies? 

MR. CARLSON: i enjoy acting. I don't care if it's a heavy or what as 
long as it's not the straight leading man— I'm not cut-out for it. 

PHOTON: One of your most recent films was VALLEY OF GWANGi. 
What did you think of it? 

MR. CARLSON: We made it in Spain. I saw it in a run over at Warner's 
and I liked it much better than I thought I would. They released it with an 
X-rated Tony Curtis picture and just threw it away. 

PHOTON: Do you feel that most science fiction films are aimed at kids? 
If they are, do you think there would be a larger audience if the films were 
more sophisticated? 

MR. CARLSON: There is a tremendous audience for science fiction, as 
we ail know. Ask Ray Bradbury. But, if they're aimed above the "kid" level, 
they must have a philosophic content. GWANGI had a philosophic content. I 
told Charley Schneer over lunch one day and he was amazed. Let me see if I 
can remember it: the Freudian figure of darkness was the monster, and you 
had the resolution in the church. It's only when they got to the church that 
they could kill this figure of darkness. 

PHOTON: Speaking of the monster, what did you think of GWANGI's 
special effects? 

MR. CARLSON: I thought they were very good. What's his name? 

PHOTON: Ray Harryhausen, 

MR. CARLSON: He's a remarkable man. I didn't think they were 
altogether satisfactory, but do you remember the elephant in that picture? The 
real one was up at the border between France and Spain, and they couldn't get 
him through on time. We had to finish in the bull ring because the bullfights 
were going to start. I was astonished when Harryhausen said to the director, 
"Go ahead and shoot it. I'll put the elephant in later." I didn't know how that 
was possible, but it was. There was an elephant in the picture— and not the 
mangy little fellow that finally appeared on the set. 

PHOTON: I thought that using a model elephant throughout was 
actually preferable to cutting from a real elephant to a puppet. No matter how 
skilled the animator is, you can usually tell the difference. 

MR. CARLSON: I thought the little horse came off rather well. 

PHOTON: WhataboutTHE POWER? 

MR. CARLSON: I thought that was going to be a hit, but it just died. 

PHOTON: I found the book very suspenseful, and thought the film took 
little advantage of it. 

MR. CARLSON: George Pal is a good producer, but it comes out a little 
flat sometimes. What direction Byron Haskin actually did, I have no idea. 

PHOTON: Most moviegoers are familiar with your acting, but not your 
directing. Have you directed a film which you felt materialized as you 
conceived it? 

MR. CARLSON: That's such a relative question. 1 think RIDERS TO 
THE STARS was pretty good, considering we made it for $208,000. It did 
pretty well. I think some of the westerns I made at Universal, where I had 


BELOW: Carlson and Barbara Rush await word of the 
crashed space ship in IT CAME FROM OUTER SPACE, 
BOTTOM RIGHT: Carlson's hair turns white overnight 
because of the horrors he uncovers in THE MAZE, 



some influence with the producer and writer were pretty good— although I 
didn't have control. 

PHOTON: As a director, how do you fee! about permissiveness in films 
today? 

MR. CARLSON: Why do you ask "as a director?" I don't buy this 
theory that it's a director's medium, it isn't. It never has been. If the director is 
a writer-director, yes; if the director is a director-producer, yes. But if a 
director is hired after the package has been put together— with a script, star, 
and producer— he certainly doesn’t have much control over a picture. But, the 
question was, how do I feel about permissiveness. I'm completely for it. I think 
that censorship is completely wrong. I think the public should be allowed to 
find its own level. And if they want to go see naked people and sex embraces, 
that's fine with me... if they want it. After all, it is a commercial medium. The 
picture has got to pay its way. So if the public wants one thing, give it to them. 
That's what Shakespeare did, didn't he? 


JEFF MORROW 

There are times when one actor's performance goes a long way toward 
making a film memorable; where his presence lends an exceptional style, 
dignity, and quality that would have been lacking without his unique 
characterization. For a myriad of reasons— the power of theme over character, 
the special effects, the technical gimmickry-few actors have achieved this 
distinction in a science fiction film. Even after much thought, only several 
come to mind: Rod Taylor as H. G. Wells in THE TIME MACHINE. Leo G. 
Carroll as Dr, Deemer in TARANTULA, and Jeff Morrow as Exeter in THIS 
ISLAND EARTH. 

Jeff Morrow did not appear in many science fiction films, but he made 
Exeter of Metaluna more than just a 'character' role: he made him a hero- for 
children, for fans, for everyone. Personally, Jeff Morrow is amiable, 
enthusiastic, and practical in his approach to his career. He was born in New 
York City on January 13th, and received his formal education from Pratt 
Institute as a commercial illustrator {an occupation he still pursues between 
acting assignments). As an actor, he has played Broadway and done extensive 
radio and television work. In the Fifties, he was under contract to 
Universal-International. Some of his non-science fiction films have included 
SIGN OF THE PAGAN (1953), THE ROBE (1954) and CAPTAIN 
LIGHTFOOT (1956). His science fiction films may be summed up quickly, 
with THIS ISLAND EARTH (1955) heading the list. Following that in 
somewhat lesser degrees of quality are: CREATURE WALKS AMONG US 
(1956), KRONOS {1957), THE GIANT CLAW (1957) and, most recently, the 
unreleased OCTAMAN and LEGACY OF BLOOD. 

No matter what the role, Jeff Morrow enjoys acting— and talking with him 
was an added pleasure to the entertainment we’ve already received from his 
film appearances. 

PHOTON: Of the science fiction films you made, which one is your 
favorite? 

MR. MORROW: THIS ISLAND EARTH. 

PHOTON: Would you have preferred the Rex Reason part? 

MR. MORROW: No. 1 think the Exeter character is much more 
interesting. And that was the part that they wanted me for. 

PHOTON: They had you in mind for it from the beginning? 

MR. MORROW: Yes. In fact they had sent me the script and I read it 
and liked the basic story, but I felt that the Exeter character was 
two-dimensional. So Bill Ailand and the writer wanted to discuss it with me. I 
told them then what I thought; as it turned out, the writer felt the same way. 
He had been told to write the script a certain way, but since we agreed 
down-the-line, the changes were made. 

PHOTON: So you, as the actor, added more to the character of Exeter? 

MR. MORROW: Yes. The way it was originally written, he was a 'heavy.' 
When we were through, I think he was more the hero. Even some of the early 
photographs taken of me tried to make me look like a menace. 

PHOTON: Did the make-up take a long time to apply? 

MR. MORROW: Yes, quite a long time. I got to the studio about six 
o'clock, I think. An interesting story about that: nobody really knows why, 
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ABOVE: ’^sff Morrow points out the wonders of his 
war~torn planet. Metatuna, to Faith Domergue and 
Rex Reason in THIS ISLAND EARTH. RIGHT: Morrow and 
Mara Corday cower from THE GIANT CLAW, In real life 
Jeff cowered from the special effects. 


but the producer wanted the hair on the Metaluna people to be pure white; but 
for lighting purposes, the make-up man thought it should be a little darker. 
The producer disagreed. Well, when the dailies came back on my first scenes, 
the hair was ghost-white. So they tried printing the scenes darker, but then my 
face looked like chocolate-brown. That's why I look different in those first 
scenes of me on the interociter. Gradually they darkened my hair with some 
grey, not for cosmetic reasons, but simply so it would photograph. 

PHOTON: The ads say it was "two and one half years in the making." 

MR, MORROW: Well, they stretched that... a bit. We shot for 
twenty-four days on the acting and I think it took them about six months to 
do the special effects. 

PHOTON: The next film you did in the science fiction line was 
CREATURE WALKS AMONG US. 

MR. MORROW; That's right. 

PHOTON: Did you have any objections about doing another horror 
picture, possibly with the fear of being type-cast? 

MR. MORROW: No. I don’t think so. I was under contract at the time 
and many of the contract players were being dropped. And I was only under a 
two-year contract. I believe they kept Rock Hudson, Tony Curtis, Jeff 
Chandler and (I think) George Nader for one more year— but they were 
six-year contract players. So I was happy to be working. 

PHOTON; How did you feel about the picture otherwise? 

MR. MORROW; I had a fairly good part in it as the confused scientist. 
Coming as part of the series I thought it was all right. It’s not one of my 
favorites, although it did good box office. I remember on the last day of 
shooting, the Creature was supposed to pick me up over his head and throw 
me. Don Megowan was playing the Creature and he’s a big husky guy, but he’s 
not that strong, you know— to be able to pick me up over his head— so they 
had me on wires with four men at the controls. 

PHOTON: You mentioned the destruction scenes were shot in the last 
day of shooting. Was the picture shot in sequence? 

MR. MORROW: No, it just happened to work out that way on that 
particular sequence. And that reminds me... you know there's a scene in the 
picture where the Creature tips us over in a boat. Well, those studio tanks are 
usually warm when you get there at seven o'clock, but by ten in the evening 
when you're ready to shoot, it can get pretty cold. I don't drink that often, 
but there's usually someone there with some brandy and, let me tell you, it 
really warms you up. I think even Don Megowan needed some, and he’s a big 
guy. 

PHOTON: I know THIS ISLAND EARTH had a fairly respectable 
shooting schedule. Did you get any rehearsal time or time to discuss things 
with the director on some of your other pictures? 

MR. MORROW: Not at all, no. 

PHOTON: Then if a good performance is given in a short-schedule 
picture, it’s usually due to the actor? 

MR. MORROW: I would say so. There just isn't time. Once I did a 
television series and we shot a thirty-minute show in three days. 

PHOTON: So, on a film like THE GIANT CLAW... 

MR. MORROW: I think I can speak freely about that film. Both Sam 
Katzman, the producer, and the director, Fred Sears, are dead. In many cases 
the director of a film is over-rated. If a scene is played well, it's because of the 
actor. Or, if it's a good piece of business the writer usually had it spelled out in 
the script. 

PHOTON; Certainly there are cases where a director's stamp is on a film. 

MR. MORROW; Oh, sure, in the case of a Kazan or a Hitchcock— on the 
big pictures. But both the writer and the actor have been under-rated. 

PHOTON: What are your feelings about the picture, THE GIANT 
CLAW? 

MR. MORROW: Well, I saw it for the first time at a premiere and when 
that bird came on the entire theatre began laughing. It was so atrocious. The 
producer wanted to save a thousand dollars, so he had the effects done in 



Mexico. 

PHOTON: You had never seer? what the monster looked like during the 
course of shooting? 

MR. MORROW: No. And we were all playing it so straight. And that 
thing looked like a plucked turkey. I sort of envisioned it as looking like a 
hawk and just soaring past the camera. So to save a little money, they ruined 
what was a fairly interesting picture, 

PHOTON: Did you work well with Fred Sears? 

MR. MORROW: Oh, no trouble really. He was a nice man. There was one 
funny thing that I remember. They were writing some new pages for the script 
and when I read them I realized that they didn't make any sense in relation to 
what we had already done. And when I told Fred he looked at me and said, 
"Why did you have to tell me that now?" 

PHOTON: Have you had that trouble before? Scenes or lines not making 
sense? 

MR. MORROW: Not so often. But once in a while I’ll come up with a 
new way to play a scene, and I'll tell the director or producer about it. They’ll 
agree that I’m right, but they don't want to take a chance, so they’ll say, "Just 
play it down the middle, Jeff." I've heard that so many times. "Play it down 
the middle." 

PHOTON: What about KRONOS? 

MR, MORROW; An interesting picture, I thought... taking matter and 
turning it into energy and back again. Of course it was carried to an illogical 
extreme, but still... 

PHOTON: You seem to have a favorable attitude toward most of your 
horror pictures. Do you like doing them? 

MR. MORROW: I like to work. But I don't really like horror films, 
especially. Science fiction, maybe. But something with a monster... unless 
we’re talking about the original FRANKENSTEIN or DR. JEKYLL AND MR. 
HYDE... but those monsters had pathos. 

PHOTON; How do you feel about violence in horror films? 

MR, MORROW: I just did a picture called LEGACY OF BLOOD. It's not 
a very good picture but we had a lot of good people working on it— Merry 
Anders, Faith Domergue, John Carradine-and so the scenes have a better look 
to them than they would have. We shot it in an old mansion in Pasadena so it 
looks pretty good, the sets and all. But they had these very bloody sequences 
that I thought should have only been shown for maybe two or three seconds, 
but they were shown for twenty, maybe thirty seconds. And they weren't 
horrifying, they were disgusting. 

PHOTON: Lastly, what about OCTAMAN? 

MR. MORROW: I haven’t seen it, I did it as a favor for Harry Essex. My 
cene is very short. 

JOHN AGAR -- FANTASY AND SCIENCE FICTION FILMS 

MAGIC CARPET COL 1951 

84 minutes; Released in October; Directed by Lew Landers; Produced by Sam Katzman; 
Screenplay by David Matthews. 

Cast; Lucille Ball, John Agar, Patricia Medina, George Tobias, Raymond Burr, William 
Fawcett. 

THE ROCKET MAN 20TH CENTURY-FOX 1954 

79 minutes; Released in April; Directed by Oscar Rudolph; Screenplay by Lenny Bruce and 
Jack Henley. 

Cast: John Agar, Charles Coburn, George Winslow, Spring Byington. 

REVENGE OF THE CREATURE Ul 3-D 1955 

82 minutes; Released in May; Directed by Jack Arnold; Produced by William Alland; 
Screenplay by Martin Berkeley; Photographed by Charles S. Welbourne; Designed by 
Alexander Golitzen and Alfred Sweeney. 

Cast: John Agar, Lori Nelson, John Bromfield, Robert B. Williams, Nester Paiva; Clint 
Eastwood, Ricou Browning, 

TARANTULA Ul 1955 

80 minutes; Released in October; Directed by Jack Arnold; Produced by William Alland; 
Screenplay by Martin Berkeley and Robert M. Fresco; Photographed by Clifford Stine; 
Designed by Alexander Golitzen and Alfred Sweeney; Make-up by Jack Kevan, 

Cast: John Agar, Mara Corday, Leo G- Carroll, Nestor Paiva, Ross Elliott, Steve 
Darrell, Hank Patterson, Raymond Bailey, Bert Holland, Ed Rand, Clint Eastwood. 

THE MOLE PEOPLE Ul 1956 

78 minutes; Released in December; Directed by Virgil Vogel; Produced by William Alland; 
Screenplay by Lazio Gorog; Assistant Directors; Ronnie Rondell and Bruce Satterlee. 

Cast: John Agar, Hugh Beaumont, Cynthia Patrick, Alan Napier, Robb Redwing, 
Nestor Paiva, Phil Chambers. 
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BRAIN FROM PLANET AROUS HOWCO 1957 

70 minutes; Directed by Nathan Juran (Hertzl; Produced by Jacques Marquette; Music by 
Walter Greene. 

Cast: John Agar, Joyce Meadows, Robert Fuller, Thomas B. Henry, Kenneth Terrell. 
DAUGHTER OF DR. JEKYLL AA 1957 

71 minutes; Released in July; Directed by Edward G. Ulmer; Produced and Written by Jack 
PoNexfen; Special Effects by Jack Rabin and Irving Block; Music by Elmer Bernstein. 

Cast; John Agar, Gloria Talbott, Arthur Shield, John Dierkes, Martha Wentworth, 
Moilie MeCart. 

ATTACK OF THE PUPPET PEOPLE AlP 1958 

78 minutes; Released in June; Directed and Produced by Bert I. Gordon; Screenplay by 
George Wothing Yates; Story by Bert I. Gordon; Music by Albert Glasser; Song by Albert 
Glasser, Don Ferris, and Henry Schrage; Special Effects by Bert I. Gordon. 

Cast; John Agar, June Kenny, John Hoyt, Michael Mark, Jack Kosslyn, Marlene Willis, 
Ken Miller, Laurie Mitchell, Susan Gordon. 

INVISIBLE INVADERS UA 1959 

67 minutes; Released in June; Directed by Edward L. Cahn; Produced by Robert E. Kent; 
Screenplay by Samuel Newman. 

Cast; John Agar, Jean Byron, Phillip Tonge, John Carradine, Robert Hutton. 

HAND OF DEATH 20TH CENTURY-FOX 1961 

60 minutes; Directed by Gene Nelson; Produced and Written by Eugene Ling; Music by 
Sonny Burke; Cinemascope. 

Cast; John Agar, Paula Raymond, Steve Dunn, Roy Gordon, Joe Besser. 

JOURNEY TO THE 7TH PLANET AlP 1962 

80 minutes; Directed and Produced by Sidney Pink; Screenplay by lb Melchior and Sid 
Pink; Color. 

Cast; John Agar, Greta Thyssen, Anne Smyrner, Carl Ottosen, Mimi Heinrich. 

WOMEN OFTHE PREHISTORIC PLANET REALART 1965 

91 minutes; Released in November; Directed and Written by Arthur C. Pierce; Produced by 
George Edwards; Color. 

Cast; Wendell Corey, John Agar, Keith Larsen, Paul Gilbert, Merry Anders, Irene Tsu. 
[ZONTAR, THE THING FROM VENUS (re-make of IT CONQUERED THE WORLD] and 
CURSE OF THE SWAMP CREATURE were movies made by Larry Buchanan for 
television.] 


VALLEY OF GWANGI WB-SEVEN ARTS 1969 

95 minutes: Released in June; Directed by James O'Connolly; Produced by Charles H. 
Schneer; Associate Producer and Creator of Visual Effects: Ray Harryhausen; Screenplay 
by William E. Bast; Music by Jerome Moross. 

Cast; James Franciscus, Gila Golan. Richard Carlson, Laurence Naismith, Freda 
Jackson. 


THE GHOST BREAKERS PARAMOUNT 1941 

85 minutes; Directed by George Marshall; Screenplay by Walter De Leon; Photographed by 
Charles Lang. 

Cast: Bob Hope, Paulette Goddard, Richard Carlson, Paul Lukas, Willy Best, Noble 
Johnson, 


THE MAGNETIC MONSTER UA 1953 

79 minutes; Released in February; Directed by Curt Siodmak; Produced by Ivan Tors; 
Screenplay by Ivan Tors and Curt Siodmak; Photographed by Charles Van Enger; Designed 
by George Van Marten, 

Cast: Richard Carlson, King Donovan, Jean Byron, Jarma Lewis. 

IT CAME FROM OUTER SPACE Ul 3-D 1953 

82 minutes; Released in June; Directed by Jack Arnold; Produced by William Alland; 
Screenplay by Harry Essex; Based on a treatment by Ray Bradbury; Photographed by 
Clifford Stine; Designed by Bernard Herzbrun and Robert Boyle, 

Cast: Richard Carlson, Barbara Rush, Charles Drake, Russell Johnson, Joe Sawyer, 
Kathleen Hughes. 

THE MAZE AA3-0 1953 

81 minutes; Released in July; Directed and Designed by William Cameron Menzies; 
Executive Producer: Walter Miriseh; Produced by Richard Heermance; Screenplay by Dan 
Ullman; Based on a story by Maurice Sandoz; Photographed by Harry Neumann. 

Cast: Richard Carlson, Veronica Hurst, Katherine Emery, Michael Pate, Hillary 
Brooke. 


THIS ISLAND EARTH Ul 1955 

87 minutes: Released in June; Directed by Joseph Newman: Produced by William Alland; 
Screenplay by Franklin Coen and Edward O'Callaghan, Based on the novel by Raymond F. 
Jones; Photographed by Clifford Stine; Designed by Alexander Golitzen and Richard H. 
Riedel; Music by Herman Stein; Technicolor. 

Cast: Jeff Morrow, Rex Reason, Faith Domergue, Lance Fuller, Russell Johnson, 
Douglas Spenser, Robert Nichols. 


THE CREATURE WALKS AMONG US Ul 1956 

78 minutes; Released in April; Directed by John Sherwood; Produced by William Alland; 
Story and Screenplay by Arthur Ross; Photographed by Maury Gertsman; Designed by 
Alexander Golitzen and Robert E. Smith. 

Cast: Jeff Morrow, Rex Reason, Leigh Snowden, Gregg Palmer, Maurice Manson. Don 
Megowan, Ricou Browning. 


KRONOS 20TH CENTURY-FOX 1957 

78 minutes; Released in April; Directed and Produced by Kurt Neumann; Screenplay by 
Lawrence Louis Goldman, Based on a story by Irving Block; Photographed by Karl Strauss; 
Designed by Theobald Holsopple; Special Effects by Jack Rabin, Irving Block, Louis 
DeWitt, Menrad VonMulldor, William Reingold and Gene Warren. 

Cast; Jeff Morrow, Barbara Lawrence, John Emery, George O'Hanlon, Morris Ankrum. 


THE GIANT CLAW COL 1957 

76 minutes; Released in June; Directed by Fred F. Sears; Produced by Sam Katzman; 
Screenplay by Samuel Newman and Paul Gangelin; Photographed by Benjamin H. Kline; 
Designed by Paul Palmentola; Technical Effects by Ralph Hammeras and George Teague; 
Music by Mischa Bakaleinikoff. 

Cast: Jeff Mnrrow. Mara Cnrrtav. Morris Ankrum, Louis D. Merrill, Edgar Barrier, 
Robert Shayne. 


CREATURE FROM THE BLACK LAGOON Ul 3-D 1954 

79 minutes: Released in March; Directed by Jack Arnold; Produced by William Alland; 
Screenplay by Harry Essex and Arthur Ross; Based on a story by Maurice Zimm; 
Photographed by James C. Havens; Underwater photography by James C, Havens; Designed 
by Bernard Herzbrun and Hilyard Brown. 

Cast: Richard Carlson, Julie Adams, Richard Denning, Carlos Rivas, Whit Bisseli, 
Nestor Peiva. The Creature; Ben Chapman. 


RIDERS TO THE STARS UA 

81 minutes; Released in January; Directed by Richard Carlson; Produced by 
Screenplay by Curt Siodmak; Photographed by Stanley Cortez. 

Cast: William Lundigan, Richard Carlson, Herbert Marshall, Martha Hyer. 


THE POWER MGM 1968 

109 minutes; Released in February; Directed by Byron Haskin; Produced by George Pal; 
Screenplay by John Gay; Based on a novel by Frank M. Robinson; Photographed by 
Ellsworth Fredericks; Special Effects by J. McMillian Johnson and Gene Warren; Designed 
by George W, Davis and Merril Pye; Music by Miklos Rozsa. 

Cast: George Hamilton, Suzanne Pleshette, Michael Rennie, Neiamiah Persoff, Richard 
Carlson. 
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The Land that Time Forgot 

PAUL JENSEN VISITS THE SET OF THE LATEST AMICUS FILM WITH A STOP-OVER AT ENGLAND'S NEW TYBURN PRODUCTIONS 


The British film industry is going through an- 
other of its crises, as limited American investment 
causes a decline in production. Early in June, 1974, 
this visitor found no films being shot at the beau- 
tiful old residence that had become Pinewood Studios 
(although two were out on location), and only one at 
the perennially threatened but still functioning 
Shepperton Studios. Yet with the industry as a whole 
in the doldrums, the fantasy genre held firm as a 
remarkably stable commodity. At Pinewood, a new pro- 
duction company had settled in and started on a 
full schedule of features, and at Shepperton the 
single film being made was Amicus' THE LAND THAT 
TIME FORGOT. 

While established film companies are disposing 
of their assets, Tyburn Film Productions has just 
formed; it's directing hand being 28-year-old Kevin 
Francis. With two features, PERSECUTION and THE 
GHOUL, now finished and a third to start later in 
the summer, Tyburn has already set an encouraging 
p ace . 

Kevin is the son of director Freddie Francis, 
and no doubt came in contact with horror films via 
his father's work. However, in a recent conversation, 
Kevin acknowledged that he doesn't really enjoy 
watching movies, aitho he can tolerate an occasional 
musical or horror picture. Clearly, what he thrives 
on is the atmosphere of business, of making contacts 
and deals, or arranging things. 

Kevin's brash confidence, which he refers to as 
"flash," contrasts with the quieter, more "old world" 
style of his father. This distinction might originate 
from the fact that Kevin grew up in London's rough 
Kings Cross district, and then "went into the live- 
stock/meat trade where 1 did bloody well, until the 
film bug nabbed me and I chucked the big money I was 
making to go into films. Everyone thought I was mad, 
especially FreddieJ That helped!" Kevin then worked 
his way up from runner to 3rd Assistant Director, to 
2nd Assistant Director, to Unit Manager and then to 
Production Manager. At that point, he decided to pro- 
duce on his own. He located the ever elusive finan- 
cing, talked his way into an office at Pinewood, and 
the result was Tyburn Film Productions and its first 
effort, PERSECUTION. 

In challenging Amicus and Hammer, Tyburn follows 
their format of making films on low budgets, but 
with most of the money visible. In the manner of 
recent Amicus films, the cast of PERSECUTION combines 
some relatively big names presently "between films" 
(Lana Turner and "Special Guest" Trevor Howard), at 
least one established horror star (Ralph Bates, 
"borrowed" from Hammer), and several talented new- 
comers , 

PERSECUTION, following the lead of PSYCHO and 
WHATEVER HAPPENED TO BABY JANE, emphasizes psychology 
rather than monsters. The plot concerns David, the 
son of Lana Turner, whom she has persecuted since 
childhood because she blames him for an accident 


which left her crippled. One means by which she 



ally drowns in its milk. Years later, David (Ralph 
Bates) is married and living in a separate apartment 
within his mother's house, where she continues to 
exact her revenge. Eventually Bates is driven to 
the point of insanity, and bloodshed inevitably 
results . 

PERSECUTION was directed by Don Chaffey, a 
reliable craftsman with four fantasy films to his 
credit (THE THREE LIVES OF THOMASINA, ONE MILLION 
YEARS B.C., JASON AND THE ARGONAUTS and CREATURES 
THE WORLD FORGOT) . 

THE GHOUL, Tyburn's second feature, was direc- 
ted by Freddie Francis and stars Peter Cushing. 

John Elder (Anthony Hinds - -another "borrowing" from 
Hammer) wrote the script concerning two young 
couples who, stranded on the foggy, midnight moors, 
become involved with a mysterious doctor (Cushing), 
a mystic Indian religion, a demented gardener and 
bloody murders. This time, though, the story takes 
•place in the 1920 's, and while the attempt to ride 
the rather short coatails of THE GREAT GATSBY may 
not itself be rewarding, the different atmosphere 
could provide a welcome change from the familiar 
1890's or contemporary settings. 

At the start of June, Kevin Francis was pre- 
paring for LEGEND OF THE WEREWOLF, to start shoot- 
ing in August. He held conferences with John Elder, 
again the author, while Freddie, again the director, 
made his contributions to the script and to casting. 
Roy Ashton, in Morocco doing the make-up for Peter 
Sellers' PINK PANTHER sequel, had already done pre- 
liminary research for WEREWOLF and expected to be 
back by August to work on his second Tyburn film. 

Clearly, Kevin Francis § Tyburn are determined 
to succeed and seem to be going about it the right 
way. As Freddie Francis put it, Kevin's advantage 
"over many other more experienced producers is that 
he learned the business side of pro due tion- -get ting 
the money for the film. You can take a script to 
plenty of producers who will like it very much, 
but they won't know how to finance it." Peter 
Cushing summed up Kevin's other advantage by say- 
ing, "His enthus iasm. . . is an absolute tonic for 
us all." These days, enthusiasm is a difficult 
commodity to come by. 

Meanwhile, at Shepperton Studios, Amicus Pro- 
ductions was finishing work on its most elaborate 
and expensive picture to date, THE LAND THAT TIME 
FORGOT. The script, by James Cawthorne and Michael 
Moorcock, is based on a 1924 Edgar Rice Burroughs 
novel. This is only the 2nd film for director Kevin 
Connor, his first being TALES FROM BEYOND THE GRAVE 
for Amicus. 


Scenes from Am-iaus' moat elaborate production to 
date, THE LAND THAT TIME FORGOT. LEFT: The full- 
aise head of the Plesiosaurus approaches an unwary 
sailor, BELOW: Director Kevin Connor directs star 
Doug McClure. Note wire supporting the Plesiosaurus, 
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LEFT: Ralph Bates holds Sheba the oat in a scene 

front Tyburn Productions' first feature, PERSECUTION t 
MIDDLE: An idol associated with a bestial Indian 

religion used behind the credits of Tyburn's THE 
GHOUL. RIGHT: The discarded Plesiosaurus used in 
THE LAND TEAT TIliE FORGOT. 


THE LAND THAT TIME FORGOT takes place during 
World War I and begins as a German U-boat torped- 
oes a British merchant ship. The first part of the 
film takes place on board the submarine, with the 
survivors of the attack eventually taking control. 
They then encounter an island which, according to 
Connor, "is really a kind of biological record of 
the earth's history." First, the explorers face 
prehistoric monsters, then primitive cave men and, 
the further North the group progresses, the more 
advanced the natives become. The film's finale in- 
volves the elaborate volcanic destruction of the 
i s 1 an d. 

Model and special effects footage was shot 
during an 8-weck period in February and March, 
followed by another 8 weeks of live action filming 
from April thru June. At the time of my visit, 
there were two ^veeks of shooting left, followed 
by only a small amount of optical work. The company 
had just returned from filming on location, at a 
cliff and beach near Maidenhead, where the "Source 
of Life" was located and where part of the volcanic 
eruption occurred. Star Uoug McClure had been in- 
jured during a fight scene, and whenever he bent 
over or sat down he held his side and winced; yet 
while the cameras were running, he managed not to 
show the p ain . 

When 1 arrived I was shown to the woods at 
the edge of the studio grounds where the natural 
greenery was elaborated slightly with large false 
ferns and some real ones in flowerpots laid on 
their sides, so that only the plant could be seen 
from the front. As is evidently typical of English 
weather, the sun appeared only for brief periods, 
and the cast had to keep in position while director 
of photography Alan llume checked the sky and pre- 
dicted when the next of what the BBC weather fore- 
casters refer to as "sunny intervals" would arrive. 
The result was almost literally a count-down, with 
Hume's timing remarkably accurate. Thus, having 
run through the action once or twice, the actors 
had to remain poised to take their cue from the sun. 

During the lunch break, 1 was introduced to 
Maurice Carter, He was the "Production Designer” 

(a function related to, but more influential than 
that of "Art Director") and the driving force be- 
ll in d the pro j e c t . 

Carter had entered the field in the I930's, 
as an assistant on such films as Hitchcock's THE 
LADY VANISHES [1938). In the 40 's he was Art Di- 
rector on YOUNG MR. PITT (1941), CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS [1949), and the various anthologies of 
Suraerset Maugham stories. More recently, he worked 
on THE qUILLER MEMORANDUM, BECKET, ANNE OF THE 
THOUSAND DAYS and THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN. 

In a way, it was surprising that a man with 
these credits should be involved on LAND, but it 
turned out to have been a pet project of his for 
several years. Appropriately, ho had even been in- 
volved with Amicus in its formative years, as Art 
Director on Richard Lester's IT'S TRAD, DAD (1962), 


and he had just finished work on TALES FROM BEYOND 
THE GRAVE. In his office, Carter showed me the draw- 
ings he'd made prior to the start of production and 
explained the project's background. 

About two years earlier, Amicus had been inter- 
ested in filming THE LAND THAT TIME FORGOT, but it 
had to be made for a budget of $1,250,000. Carter's 
conception could have fit that limitation. He wanted 
to avoid Ray Harr yhaus on ' s animation techniques. 

Said Carter, "He can't do anything with hair or 
water, and the movements aren't smooth enough." 

Carter also referred to llarryhausen as "a luxury 
boy," in the sense that he could afford to have a 
matte shot reprocessed by the lab four or five times 
until it is totally satisfactory. Amicus wasn't in 
that position. 

Carter's plan was to build the monsters full 
size. 7-8' tall and 14-15' long, with at least two 
men manipulating each one from the inside. Carter 
dismissed the Japanese approach to this technique 
as "just careless," and felt that if enough pains 
were taken in the manufacture and manipulation of 
these "full-sized skins," he could obtain movement 
that would be more natural than that of either ani- 
mated models or decorated lizards. The original 
plan included filming on location in Scotland, 
where Carter would have a rock base on which he 
could construct a full-scale primeaval landscape. 
Amicus, however, failed to initiate the project, 
probably because it was more elaborate than their 
shooting schedule could allow. 

More recently, Amicus heads Max Rosenberg and 
Milton Subotsky appointed John Dark as Associate 
Producer, thus allowing Subotsky more time for 
reading and locating material. Last fall. Carter 
again approached Amicus with his plans. Dark was 
interested, but the budget had not changed. Of 
course, in the intervening two years prices had 
risen so much that it was n cw e s s en ti al 1 y a smaller 
sura. As a result. Carter had to "re-build the 
screenplay," and also re-conceive the production 
to fit these changed conditions, giving up Scotland 
and the full-sized creatures. 

Instead, he designed smaller ve r s i on s - -puppe ts - - 
that would be 3' tall and 6' long. This would 
allow him to build relatively miniature sets [50' x 
20'), thus making the primeaval landscape finan- 
cially practical. Carter executed several large, 
color drawings of various action scenes which, 
along with his tightened budget, convinced the pro- 
ducers to proceed. 

Carter then brought in Derek Meddings to su- 
pervise the special effects and Roger Dicken to 
work on the creatures. Dicken, said Carter, was 
especially good at textures, and was realistic 
enough to include such deformities as missing or mis- 
aligned teeth, rather than make the monsters phys- 
ically perfect. Each model was manipulated by as 
many as three people, standing in specially dug 
trenches and controlling different aspects of its 
movement . 

Unfortunately, with the men in the trenches, 
it wasn't possible to have the monsters charge 
each other or the humans, though it would have 
worked with the original plan to use full-scale 
construction. Therefore, they have to be killed be- 
fore actually charging, with strategically placed 
foliage disguising the fact that they are, in a 
sense, rooted to the spot. In addition to these 
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models, a pterodactyl and a mososaurus were built 
full size, as was tlie head and neck of a plesiosaurus 
that rises from the sea and devours a sailor. 

Leaving Carter's office and workrooms somewhat 
reluctantly, I returned to the woods. Connor was 
just finisliing some shots of attacking natives. 

While workers transported the lighting equipment, 
a helicopter landed in a nearby field. In it was 
Robert Hodes, tlie head of Burroughs, Inc., which 
controls the author's estate, keeps a tight reign 
on the rights to his novels, insists on faithfulness 
to the stories and especially to the "Burroughs 
Philosophy," and was said to have money invested in 
the film. 

Walking back to my car, I took the opportunity 
to wander around the otherwise deserted studio. What 
eventually would happen to venerable Shepperton? 

And to the British film industry? What, specifically, 
would happen to Maurice Carter's "baby?" Turning 
the corner of one building, I spotted a greenish 
bulk lying on the ground--the full-sized Plesiosaurus 
head § nock, already discarded, some of its teeth 
nearly detached, now totally useless. With the movie 
still not completed, would this represent its fate 
and that of its new approach to special effects? Or 
was it a valid sign of confidence in the footage 
already siiot? Certainly my own preference for 
llarryha usen ' s animated creatures had already been 
weakened by the explanations and confidence of the 
respected, highly professional Maurice Carter. 

Although the quality of THO LAND THAT TIME 
FORGOT remained unknown, a few general points were 
worth noting. First, Amicus Productions is still 
thriving, and making a major contribution to keeping 
Shepperton in operation. Second, the interest and 
determination of "mainstream" artists like Carter 
can do nothing but aid the quality and reputation 
of fantasy films in general. Third, between Pine- 
wood and Shepperton, the only firm shooting was a 
fantasy-oriented one, while Pinewood was the site 
of the birth of Tyburn Films, a new company and 
one geared solely to rivalling Amicus and Hammer. 

So, no matter what shape the industry is in, our 
genre clearly retains remarkable resilience. 
Fantasy-Horror might even be the most reliable 

and entertainment. 


RIGHT: Two of Maurice Carter's original -paintings 

depicting scenes from THE LAND THAT TIME FORGOT, 
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ALGOL is offset and typeset. Each issue contains 
more than 50,000 words. A single copy costs $1.25, 
or $5.00 for six issues (3 years). To order the 
film issue, or a subscription, send check or money 
order payable to Andrew Porter to: ANDREW PORTER, 
Dept. P, Box 4175, New York NY 10017, Usa. 



VINCENT PRICE 

Pictorial book, over 100 superb photographs of 
the king of horror films, lavishly reproduced 
on the finest quality textured paper, spiral 
bound. $4.00. (Foreign $5.00 by airmail). 


STAR TREK BOOK 


Foreign 
$3 by air 

Maybe we ought to call it the thinking man’s 
STAR TREK book. Roddenberry tells everything 
about ST, including what he .was trying to say 
with the series. Also, some excellent photos, 
and exceptional collection of new artwork by 
reknowned artist, D.L. Astin. If only the best 
is good enough for you, we think you'll want 
THE INCREDIBLE STAR TREK BOOK. 

POSTERS 

17 by 22 inches. Lithographed on coated stock. 
$2.00 each. (Foreign $3.00 each, by airmail). 
LEONARD NIMOY as MR. SPOCK, VINCENT PRICE, a 
magnificent portrait of evil. BRUCE LEE, the 
king of karate/kung fu, stands barechested, 
nunchaku in each hand, ready to kill.' The re- 
production is so sharp, you can actually see 
the sweat dripping down Lee's bare chest. 
C. Lee as DRACULA 11x17 $1. Foreign $2 by air. 

s6riHl pictorial 

#2 THE MASKED MARVEL #6 ZORRO'S FIGHTING LEGION 
#3 DARKEST AFRICA #7 SECRET AGENT X-9 
#4 SPY SMASHER #8 Entire issue covers 
#5 DRUMS OF FU IjANCHU ROY BARCROFT 


Movie House Publications . 

Box 640199, uleta Branch-p $1. 25 each. Foreign, $2 by air. 
Miami, Florida 33164 USA 
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BLLOW: Vision, in all senses, is the central image of DON'T LOOK NON, 
Here, Julie Christie (left) recalls the drowning of her daughter as 
blind psychic Hilary Mason (center) and her sister, Clelia Matania, 
listen, BOTTOW: Donald Sutherland struggles for his life when the 
scaffolding in a Venetian church mysteriously collapses beneath him. 



(Continued from page 10) 
of dressing. John wears only a watch during tneir 
lovemaking, a sign of its ephemerality. They roll onto a 
magazine picture showing a red sunset, suggesting the 
further alienation of their relationship. 

The sisters’ bedroom is marked by mirrors, and we 
sense that they, however, are able to go beyond the 
doubleness of images, like Alice, through the 
looking-glass. In fact, the mirrors of the film do dissolve 
into invisibility, into the form of glass, which becomes a 
symbol for the veil between the physical and spiritual 
worlds. The reflecting glass of mirrors becomes a 
transparent view into the 'beyond.' 

We have already mentioned John's closing of the 
restaurant window as an attempt to shut out the chill 
wind from beyond the grave— and the possible comfort of 
the 'window' God is supposed to open when He closes a 
door. In fact, the film’s opening image of the pond is cut 
by a close-up of what will later prove to be the knobbed, 
translucent glass of the Baxters’ Venetian hotelroom. But 
just as clear glass suggests a glimpse into ultimate 
mysteries, so does the giass seem a boundary between the 
two worlds, a dividing-line all too easily shattered when 
the worlds collide. Johnnie’s bike rides over a pane of 
glass just before his sister drowns, and the falling beam in 
the church moves with slow and awesome force down 
through a pane of glass before it destroys John's scaffold. 
Immediately afterward the priest crushes mosaic tiles 
underfoot as he leads John out of church. And, most 
significantly, at the very end, John in his death throes 
kicks out a glass tympanum with his foot— to go beyond 
the veil himself. 

Glass therefore acts as a separator in the film, as the 
border between two worlds. The pictures of dead children 
are significantly framed in glass, for they are ’beyond.' 
The exception to this— Johnnie pictured with 
Christine— comes at a time when he has been hurt in an 
accident seemingly forewarned. In this sense, the silent 


witnesses, already mentioned, to John's final search watch 
trom benind giasseo-in winaows, and John himself begins 
his final odyssey when the hotel glass doors are shut and 
locked behind him. The manager's insistence on the 
hotel’s being closed further reinforces the impossibility of 
John's coming back once he has crossed the boundary. 

Water works in this film as liquid glass; it is not so 
much a symbol of life, as it usually is, as a symbol of life 
beyond. The water imagery in the film fills the same roles 
as glass: it acts as reflector, separator, and window to 
another world. The pond serves as the instrument of 
Christine’s death, but it also suggests her passage ’beyond.’ 
Water, therefore, becomes associated with death for the 
Baxters and the glimpse we see of their leaving home in 
England shows it raining, just as it had been doing when 
Christine died. At the moment of her death, in fact, Laura 
is busy looking up an answer to Christine’s question why, 
if the world is round, ponds freeze flat (a connection 
between water and glass). Suggestively, the title of the 
book she has been looking through is Beyond the Fragile 
Geometry of Space. The pond, and water in general, 
seems the tangent uniting the ’straight' world of reality 
and the round, equally real, world of the beyond. When 
John leaps into the pond after Christine, he figuratively 
has given in to the intuition he has felt, too late. He pulls 
Christine up from the water, to save her, to keep her from 
'crossing over.' The camera shows the action three times 
in agonized slow motion, but he cannot retrieve his 
daughter. 

Water, then, is associated with Christine's death and 
John’s ’vision,’ but it soon becomes associated with the 
dwarf as well, from the time that the red liquid steals 
across the slide, to later when we see her reflected in it as 
she runs along the canal’s edge. Her victim, quite rightly, 
is dragged up from the murky water depths just as (the 
camera reminds us with a flashback) Christine was. To 
further impress the association, Roeg juxtaposes several 
water-reflections of Christine and the dwarf. When John 


first sees the redhooded dwarf, he is standing on a bridge 
peering into the water, and a housewife tosses a pan of 
water onto the canal, visually reminding us of the rain just 
before Christine died. People are constantly shown in 
raincoats (the sisters, Laura, Christine), perhaps suggesting 
their connection with the other world. When Laura upsets 
the restaurant table, the clear liquids dripping to the floor 
remind us again of the dripping rain. Laura bathes while 
John showers in the scene preluding their lovemakihg, for 
she has accepted the message, and it’s water off a duck’s 
back for him. 

In addition to these symbols, Roeg makes highly 
effective use of colors as vehicles for meaning. Olives, 
browns, drab colors all suggest the mundane and everyday 
world, while red suggests the world beyond. 

Off-season Venice is only too real with its bleak 
tones of tan and brown buildings bleached of their colors. 
The Baxters' clothing too reflects this present reality: 
John and Laura wear olive drab predominantly, and the 
tone of their hotelroom, the hospital, and the police 
station share this sombre hue. Laura is carried out of the 
restaurant wrapped in a gray blanket. 

In a world of drab colors, red stands out with 
terrifying distinctness, and Roeg has his audience actively 
hunting for the color shortly after the film starts. 
Christine is dressed completely in red and she plays with a 
red-and-white ball in an otherwise green-gray-drab 
landscape. The visual connection is immediately 
established between her and the redhooded figure in 
John’s slide. When he spills water onto the slide, the red 
from the hood oozes until it covers the picture. (Moving 
liquids become connected with the proximities of the two 
worlds— even to the swirling damp mists which are the 
setting for the final chase.) Only when it is too late (the 
red has been John's 'warning') does the red become a light 
blue, the color of the pondwater. As John lifts Christine's 
lifeless body from the pond, the red of her mack fills the 
frame, and a poignant close-ups of her sodden 
red-stockinged feet being lifted from the water ohce again 
echoes the slide and its dye. Laura rushes outside past 
bright red flowers, and her shriek ends the sequence. 
Right from the beginning, then, red connotes several 
things in the viewer's mind: death, blood, menace, 
mystery. (In PERFORMANCE, Roeg used red to signal 
duplicity and violence,) As the film progresses, all these 
connotations become fixed and reinforced. 

Later, when Laura has lit several votive candles in 
thankful acknowledgment of Christine’s 'contact’ with 
them, they burn red before the altar, another emblem of 
mystic faith. Late in the film, red becomes associated with 
the bishop’s function (his skullcap and crosier-case) and a 
suggestion of his second sight (he wakes up to the light of 
a red votive candle at the precise moment when John is 
being murdered). 

Red continues to appear whenever there is a 
suggestion of warning or psychic breakthrough. Heather 
stuffs a bright red object (Christine's mack?) into her 
pocket before the seance, and the camera's quick shot of 
the women's feet under the table shows them covered in 
red. John's attempt to 'rescue' Laura— we presume he 
senses psychic intervention and wants to prevent it— is 
blocked, significantly, by a man in a red bathrobe, before 
whom John cowers. John's earlier fruitless ringing of the 
bell for the concierge perhaps even suggests a half-attempt 
at exorcism. 

We almost wonder at times whether Roeg has thrown 
some of these things out indiscrimately to tease us, since 
he playfully uses (though admittedly with skillful 
integration) typical film suspense devices like footsteps in 
the dark, a chase through the fog, a Hitchcockian scream 
that becomes a whining drill. But the scene of John's 
accident in the church, liberally sprinkled with red objects 
(the stained glass, the scaffold, a cloth on the ground 
visible only when John hangs perilously suspended over it, 
the red in the mosaic), is meant to be another form of 
warning rather than an unsuccessful catharsis. Nothing 
outside John can save him but himself— he is the "Uno 
contro tuttl" of the Charlie Chaplin poster he and the 
bishop stand in front of shortly after the accident. It is he 
himself who is his own chief obstacle, and it is his own 
momentum that propels him to his death. The church 
accident has been a red herring all right, just as Johnnie’s 
accident was (remember that the single shot of him at 
school shows him under a scarlet blanket, and that he was 
hurt in a fire drill), for though John walks away from the 
church stammering that his wife "was warned," neither 
accident is the catastrophe of the warning, for neither 
ends up having caused any real damage. They are like the 
half-true, half-false prophecies of the witches in Macbeth 
which, by the "strength of their illusion... lead him on to 
his confusion.” 

Red is of course most notably evident in the 
dwarf-killer, who wears a redhooded coat similar to 
Christine's red mack. When John first sees her figure, a 
bright red shirt on a clothesline over the canal further 
emphasizes this shock of recognition. As we mentioned, as 
Laura becomes increasingly involved with the two sisters, 
her clothing visually suggests this sympathy (if not 
understanding), moving from complete olive-drab to olive 
accented with bright red accessories (purse and boots). 
She is never completely enveloped in red (as she is in 


OuMaurier's story), one supposes, because she doesn’t 
have the ‘gift.’ She is a believer but still an outsider 
(witness her pleading after Heather’s trance, '’What did 
she say? What did she say?"). John’s red scarf, half hidden 
by his dark coat, suggests his repression of psychic 
awareness, as does the bishop’s red cap (he says to John 
during their walk, ’’I wish I didn’t have to believe in 
prophecy’’). Only at the end. with a literal baptism in 
blood, will John accept what he had rejected, and his 
funeral cortege is banked high with red flowers. 

The church, too, figures largely in Roeg’s film, a 
detail not in his source. Quite obviously it stands as a 
symbol for faith and belief in forces beyond those we can 
see, but it comes off as a useless and hollow artifact in 
DONT LOOK NOW, John and Laura display no religious 
belief (he laughs at her for impulsively kissing the bishop’s 
ring), but they keep toying with the church, tantalized by 
what it should but doesn’t (can’t?) do for them. John 
restores churches— it's his job, but he may be 
unconsciously seeking understanding of forces which he 
senses (but won't admit) exist. Laura impulsively lights 
the church candles in thanks for Heather's message, but 
she doesn't quite know why, except that she "wants to." 
Though John is reluctant to give her money for them and 
walks away in some disgust, saying the church is "ugly," 
he echoes Laura’s action by flicking on and off an electric 
bulb which illuminates an apse. Il/loments later his dislike 
is deepened when he ’senses’ the sisters’ presence there, 
and he significantly falls into a sham of prayer to avoid 
meeting them. Churches, in fact, form the background for 
a good number of the scenes in DOIM’T LOOK NOW, and 
it’s difficult to know how to read John's accident in 
church under Christ's eye. Is it punishment for his lack of 
faith? 


If it is, the church's ministers are no help. The bishop 
in the film is a cynical man who shows little concern for 
the church he oversees, and he puts off John's impatient 
questions regarding the restoration with the remark that 
"Churches belong to God, but He doesn’t seem to care 
about them." We have already suggested the possibility of 
his having second sight, but he too evidently represses it; 
he fails to act when he wakes at the moment of John's 
death. He puts out the light (of faith?) just as John did in 
the church. The bishop is shown administering his duties 
in an office rather than in church, and his cursory, 
wooden blessing over the murder victim does little to 
suggest sympathy for the human condition. He, in fact, 
pushes away a priest who comes to him with a cross 
evidently found in restoration. 

The church John restores is St. Nicholas of the 
Beggars. St. Nicholas, the bishop points out, is the patron 
of children and scholars (Christine and John?) who, 
according to legend, resurrected three children who had 
been pickled in brine by a wicked father. We almost see 
this pattern in John's attempt to rescue Christine from the 
'brine,' and it is no doubt guilt feelings which prompt him 
to try to rescue the child-dwarf figure he thinks is being 
menaced by the killer. (In fact, it throws a curious slant 
on the film to consider that John meets his doom by 
trying to rescue someone— he tries to rescue Christine, he 
tries to rescue Laura when she is at the seance, he tries to 
rescue Laura when he thinks the two sisters have her 'in 
their power,’ which keeps him in Venice as he's about to 
leave, and finally he tries to rescue the dwarf, ) His 
attempt at reconciliation (with his daughter?) are shown 
in his repeated pleas to the figure "not to be afraid," that 

Churches fail, than, as bastions of defense, for John's 
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first view of his nemesis comes in the slide of the church, 
and though the sisters claim to be religious, not wanting 
to put on a seance to "disturb the good Lord’s dead for 
our amusement," they do finally agree to it. Perhaps St. 
Nick is really Old Nick in disguise, just as the innocent 
Christine becomes transmuted into a red distorted 
dwarf -devil. 

At any rate, shortness of vision spells doom in 
DON'T LOOK NOW. Not only are thing's seldom what 
they seem for Roeg: they’re never just what they 'seem.' 
The pieces of experience must be shaped into some kind 
of existentialist pattern, so that we can find the meaning 
of existence we need. Without it, life is at best an aching 
void, at worst self-destructive. In THE HAUNTING, 
Robert Wise tells us that "if we close our minds to the 
supernatural, we're likely to get the doors ripped right off 
their hinges." in DONT LOOK NOW the message is 
similarly simple; Reason is not enough to account for 
things, and the understanding it provides is superficial at 
best; things not only are, they also mean. 

—James Gifford 


FOOTNOTES 

^In PERFORMANCE, Marsha Kinder and Beverle 
Houston point out (Close-Up: a Critical Perspective 
on Film. New York, 1972, p. 371), when Chas asks 
what Turner wants, Pherber replies, "Maybe a little 
mirror... he lost his demon." 

^Gordon Gow, "Don't Look Now," Films and Filming 
(November 19731, p. 45 


ADS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Fans interested in the career of 
Peter Cushing will want to con- 
tact Ms. Debbie Bennett, 153 Ply- 
mouth Blvd, Smithtown, ^^.Y, 11787 
for details about THE AMERICAN 
PETER CUSHING CLUB. 

Information about THE ROBERT 
QUARRY INTERNATIONAL CLUB can be 
Obtained by sending an s.a.s.e. 


to Ms. Carole Ballanga, 5928 
Painters Street, New urleans. La, 
70122. 

** ** 

Trace the history of fantasy film 
magazines 4 keep up-to-date with 
new titles in THE TERATOID GUIDE. 
PHOTON highly recommends this 
listing of over 350 magazines and 
hundreds of articles on genre 
films. available for $2 from 
Claude D. Plum, Jr., Box 531, 
Hollywood, Calif, 90028 


Classified advertising in PHOTON 
is a good way to reach fans and 
collectors. One dollar per column 
line (33 typewritten characters). 

COMING IN FUTURE ISSUES: Symbol- 
ism in THE GHOST OF FRANKENSTEIN 
by Frank Dello Stritto; Interview 
with Christopher Lee by Ronald V. 
Borst; A series of interviews by 
Mark & Susan McGee, including 
Pamela Franklin, Herman Cohen, 
Whit Bissell and Jack Arnold. 


( aontinued from page 29) 
FRANKENSTEIN), the results were 
splendid. Thus, at the very least 
Kenton is responsible for this 
film's unrelenting harshness and, 
in retrospect, seems to have been 
the ideal choice as director. 

ISLAND OF LOST SOULS was 
completed in November, 1932, and 
was first planned as a "Christ- 
mas Special." Paramount wisely 
had second thoughts of pushing 
the film as a holiday treat, and 
postponed release until January, 
1933. The critics praised the 
film’s qualities, but rejected 
its almost sadistic brutality. 
Variety predicted the film would 
do good business, and the early 
box-office returns were promising 
but soon serious problems devel- 
oped. The censors of the mid- 
western states, who had effec- 
tively kept FREAKS and even 
FRANKENSTEIN out of many theatres 
did the same to LOST SOULS. Eng- 
land, much to Wells' satisfac- 
tion, banned the film, along with 
FREAKS, entirely for 30 years. 
New Zealand, and several other 
small, but choice, areas also 
barred the film from all theatres 
and whether or not the film was 
able to make money under these 
restrictions, I do not know. But 
quite a few years passed before 
Paramount would again "dabble in 
things man was meant to leave 
alone . " 


RIGHT: Director Erie C, Kenton 

refers to his script as Charles 
Laughton & Kathleen Burke look on 
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I'm afraid Mark McGee's attack 
on bad horror films is a bit too 
scathing to have a maximum effect. 

I have, at one time or another, 
identified completely with every 
gripe he voices, but he pours it 
on a little thick. I'm afraid he 
needs a little of the subtlety he 
finds lacking in some films. At 
times he lets his sense of humor 
make his point, but too often he 
gets carried away and descends in- 
to some very bitter rambling (i.e, 
Michael Gough’s acting). I would 
take issue with his analysis of 
THE INNOCENTS. He seems to prefer 
a rational explanation of super- 
natural phenomena on the grounds 
that audiences will accept it, yet 
most people think of it as a ghost 
story, and consider the psychological 
a cop-out (or cheat-o). I would 
have preferred that the screenwrit- 
ers had at lease left the decision 
up to us (ghosts or sexual hysteria) 
as the novel did. However, most of 
McGee's points are well taken and 
perceptive, especially his obser- 
vation that some of the best horror 
films are made by people not assoc- 
iated with the genre. Perhaps one 
more reason for this is that since 
the horror field is notoriously low- 
budget, a larger percentage of ex- 
ploitive hacks who can't work on 
bigger films flounder here. And 
whenever a "name" director ventures 
into the horror genre the resulting 
film usually does place an empha- 
sis on character development, be- 
lievability and audience satisfac- 
tion. Sadly, these come by only 
once in awhile. But we still have 
good old "experts" (gag) like 
Amicus, AIP and Hammer churning 
out the staple horror crap crop. 
Interestingly enough, their films 
have stopped being merely porno- 
graphic and sadistic, as much as 
they are just plain all out-and- 
out BORING. I know several horror 
film fanatics who make a point of 
not going to these films, just on 
the weakness of the studio name. 
Indeed, you couldn't drag me into 
a Hammer film. (Now I'm getting 
carried away.) Anyway, the article 
had some important things to say, 
but whether or not the information 
gets effectively passed on will de- 
pend on a less biting and more pro- 
fessional approach to constructive 
criticism. 

Fred Judkins 
San Diego, California 


As the maker of SCHLOCK, I 
feel that I am in a rather unique 
position to comment on Mark McGee's 
"Why Are Horror Movies So Awful." 

I must disagree that a good 
script means a good film, and a bad 
screenplay automatically makes a 
bad film. I have learned long ago 
that every film's success or fail- 
ure can come from an uncredited 
source (i.e. the fabled film edit- 
or salvaging or even creating a 


scene from assorted footage). The 
only absolute in regards to film 
is that there are no absolutes. 

Other than that (and the fact 
that he knocked a couple of movies 
I've always been partial to), "Why 
Are Horror Movies So Awful" is one 
of the best articles on the genre 
that I have ever read. A perceptive, 
realistic and tasteful piece, a 
del i gh t to read . 

Keep up the good work. 

John Landis 
Los Angeles , California 


"Capsule Reviews" was very 
interesting. Beginning with the 
first review I began to feel sick, 
but by the time WAR OF THE WORLDS 
came around I was nauseated and 
fighting mad. Mr. Condon Hanson & 
Mr, Phi 1 1 i p-Edwi n Strong III may 
know a lot about horror films, but 
theyr sure don't know a good one 
when they see one. But, to each 
his own. I wish them luck on their 
new book. Hell knows, I won't buy 
i t . 

James J. MaShane III 
North Bellmore, N.I. 

The Hanson-Strong blurbs were, 
for me, a waste of space. They seem 
to have no feeling for film, nor 
understanding of the genre. Just 
who the hell are they to set them- 
selves up as God? I feel true, 
bristling contempt for this kind 
of thing. 

Patrick N, Cosgrove 
San Antonio, Texas 

[The above two letters repre- 
sent those readers who took our 
satirical reviews seriously. In 
fact, the majority of those who 
wrote took them seriously! Last 
issue's editorial anticipated this 
problem, though I apologize for 
any confusion over our "Capsule 
Reviews . "- -MF] 


Congratulations on your 
special 10th Anniversary item, the 
priceless tongue-in-cheek send-up 
" Capsul e Revi ews . " 

Writers Condon Hanson & Phillip- 
Edwin Strong III (from their Boston 
Estate) have captured with rare 
skill all that is smug, affected. 
Insensitive, mis-informed, intol- 
erent and arrogant in the real cap- 
sule reviews of oafish writers, 
with which fantasy film fans have 
had to cope during ten years of 
magazine proliferation. 

Carry On Parodying] 

Vernon Sundfors 
Eawthorn, Victoria, Australia 


PHOTON is beautiful. Layout is 
artistic, articles are informative 
and interesting, and the concept is 
excellent and well executed. How- 
ever, I did not write just to state 
the obvious. After reading the 


critique of 2001 by David MacOowall, 
I thought that many PHOTON readers 
would be interesting in acquiring 
some items available. 

Almost every article on 2001 
mentions as reference the 3 pieces 
in The American Cinematographer’. 
"Filming 2001," "Front Projection 
in 2001," and "Creating Special 
Effects for 2001," (this last 
written by Douglas Trumbull). Tho 
this June '68 issue is no longer 
available, the articles can be ob- 
tained as reprints along with 
others covering various aspects 
of filming, for $5. Write to their 
business office: 1782 N Orange Dr,, 
Hollywood, Ca 90028. 

The souvenir program (with 
color photos and text) are avail- 
able for $1.50 from: Souvenir Book 
Publishers, 147 W 42nd St., New 
York, N.Y. 10036. 

A, Aspromatis 
Dix Bills, N,I, 


Here are a few comments, since 
they seem called for, on Dale 
Winogura's piece, "The Auteur in 
Science Fiction." 

I could go along with Winogura's 
declaration providing there is a 
slight rephrasing of it to read: 

"Film is certainly a collaborative 
medium, but without a good leader-- 
the di r8Ctor--man!/ collective en- 
terprises are doomed." 

Certainly, ordinary material 
can be given a thrust, an energy 
by some man sufficiently endowed 
which it couldn't receive at the 
hands of another. An "Imaginative 
treatment," though, can come from 
any quarter, not just from the 
province of the director/auteur. 

Winogura says most fans 
approach the genre from a literary 
standpoint, which is as may be. 

He then goes on to approach cer- 
tain specific films from a direc- 
torial standpoint when their suc- 
cess or excellence depends more 
on non-directorial aspects. For 
example: production design & lit- 
erary resonances--THINGS TO COME; 
cast & production values--20,000 
LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA; novelistic, 
documentary sty 1 1 zati on--TH E AN- 
DROMEDA STRAIN; script & fx--THIS 
ISLAND EARTH; fx & mus1c--THE 7th 
VOYAGE OF SINBAD; idea & stock 
footage--THE MAGNETIC MONSTER. 

As for the "Lines" and selec- 
tions, knowing just where to say 
such and such is or is not a sci- 
fi film is a tricky business. Some 
of Winogura's inclusions seem ar- 
bitrary. Anyway, let's throw some 
oil on the fire by including a few 
more foreign names. I suggest the 
following, tho it will be interes- 
ting to see what other fans come 
up with, and just how manyfans 
are interested in discovering an 
auteurship potential in SF film 
di recto rs : 

Roy Ward Baker (MOON ZERO TWO), 
John Boorman (ZARDOZ), David Butler 
(JUST IMAGINE), Alan Dwan (THE 
MOST DANGEROUS MAN ALIVE), Maurice 
Elvey (TRANSATLANTIC TUNNEL), Felix 
Feist (DELUGE), Gene Fowler, Jr. 

(I MARRIED A MONSTER FROM OUTER 
SPACE), John Frankenheimer (SECONDS), 
Jean-Luc Godard (ALPHAVILLE) , Lambert 
Hi llyer (THE INVISIBLE RAY) , 

Inoshiro Honda (numerous films), 
Lucien Hubbard (MYSTERIOUS ISLAND)* 
David Fasko 
Brooklyn, N.I, 






